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Imports 


We hold substantial stocks of records from 
France, Germany, Italy and Scandinavia. 
There are occasional windfalls from Spain, 
Switzerland, the USA, Australia, and coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. Shortly, we 
hope to be able to supply Japanese records. 
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We operate a world-wide postal service for 
collectors, libraries and educational bodies. 
All records are sent abroad free of British 
taxes and (if over £10 in value) free of all 
postage and packing charges. 
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This occasional publication lists and com- 
ments on outstanding records (both music 
and speech) from among our stock. The 
subscription is 7/- ($1) for six issues. Other 
occasional lists, or discographies on special 
subjects, are sent free to subscribers. 
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Mintature Scores 


NOVELLO EDITION 


BACH-ELGAR Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor 5s 6d 
BLISS, Arthur Clarinet Quintet 6s Od 
Meditations on a theme of John Blow 11s 6d 
Pastoral ‘ Lie strewn the white flocks’ 12s 6d 
Pianoforte Concerto 15s 6d 
Processional 5s 0d 
Prologue and 5 Dances from Checkmate 12s 0d 
String Quartet 6s Od 
Second String Quartet 6s Od 
Suite from ‘ Miracle in the Gorbals ’ Ils 0d 
Suite from ‘ Things to Come’ 9s Od 
Violin Concerto 15s 6d 
COLE, Hugo Oboe Quartet 3s Od 
COOKE, Arnold Oboe Quartet 4s 6d 
Trio for Violin, Viola, and Cello 4s 6d 
DU PLESSIS, H. String Quartet 5s 6d 
DVORAK Symphony No. 4 in G 12s 6d 
ELGAR Dream of Gerontius 15s 6d 
Falstaff 15s 6d 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings 6s Od 
Overture ‘In the South’ lls 0d 
String Quartet 6s 0d 
Symphony No. 1 in A flat 15s 6d 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat 15s 6d 
Variations on an Original Theme lls 0d 
Violin Concerto 11s 0d 
Violoncello Concerto 11s 0d 
Wand of Youth Suites 1 and 2, each 11s 0d 
HOLST Ballet Music from ‘ The Perfect Fool ’ 5s Od 
HURLSTONE Phantasie String Quartet 3s Od 
GORDON JACOB Clarinet Quintet 6s Od 
Oboe Quartet 5s 0d 
Six Shakespearian Sketches (String Trio) 4s 0d 
JOUBERT, John String Quartet No. 1 in A flat 6s Od 
MILNER, Anthony Oboe Quartet 4s Od 
MOERAN, E. J. Serenade in G 6s Od 
Sinfonietta 6s Od 
String Quartet in E flat 5s 0d 
Symphony in G Minor 15s 6d 
Violin Concerto lls 0d 
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Lecture Announcements 
University of London Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
in association with the 


British Institute of Recorded Sound 
Aspects of Popular Music 


12 lectures, illustrated by records, at 7.30 p.m. on Wednesdays, at the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1 


(entrance in Montague Place adjoining the British Museum North Entrance) 


Chairman at first lecture 
PROFESSOR SIR JACK WESTRUP 


1962 Lecturer 
17 Jan. Film Music Malcolm Arnold 
24 Jan. Music of the West Indies Edric Connor 
31 Jan. Light Opera Philip Hope-Waliace 
7 Feb. The Brass Band Movement Eric Bravington 
14 Feb. Flamenco—the Music of Andalusia Manuel Lazareno 
21 Feb. City Song Thurston Dart 
28 Feb. Scottish and Irish Popular Music Joan Rimmer 
7 Mar. Musical Comedy J. S. Knapp-Fisher 
14 Mar. Music Hall & Variety Dudley Scholte 
21 Mar. Varieties of Jazz Max Harrison 
28 Mar. Gypsy Music A. L. Lloyd 
4 Apr. Jazz and Music Peter Stadlen 


In these lectures various kinds of popular music will be discussed which tend to be neglected in 

the study of ‘serious’ or of folk music, and which are often of sociological as well as esthetic 

interest. In his lecture on City Song Thurston Dart will speak about the category of songs and 

dances which throughout the ages have been popular among townspeople—as distinct from 
music popular at court or in the countryside. 


FEES : Course, £1 5s. ; single ticket, 2/6 


The Art of Singing 


A survey of the art of the great singers of the last 100 years. 
12 lectures, illustrated by records, on Fridays at 7 p.m., at the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


(entrance in Montague Place adjoining the British Museum North Entrance) 


Lecturer : 


JOHN FREESTONE 


Chairman at first and last lecture 
MIRIAM LICETTE 

19 Jan. Handel and the singer 
26 Jan. Mozart’s operas—a contrast in styles 

2 Feb. Rossini and his interpreters 

9 Feb. Bellini, Donizetti and the art of Bel Canto 
16 Feb. Verdi, and the development of Italian opera 
23 Feb. The Italian Verismo school 

2 Mar. Wagner and the Music Drama 

9 Mar. French operatic composers and their interpreters 
16 Mar. The singing of Lieder 
23 Mar. Creators of roles 
30 Mar. Technique and interpretation in singing 

6 Apr. English song—Purcell to Britten 


FEES : Course, £1 5s. ; single ticket, 2/6 


Tickets for both courses may be obtained from the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, 38 Russell Square, W.C.1 (MUS 4507) 


Tobias Matthay 


nhAROLD CRAX TON 


T IS MY great pleasure and privilege to speak 
about Tobias Matthay, one of the great 
teachers of the pianoforte, and one to whom so 
many teachers in this country, and other 
countries, Owe so much. A man who, by 
developing close observation of the working of 
both physical and psychological laws, built a 
system of piano teaching which resulted in a 
school of his own called The Tobias Matthay 
Piano School. 


Matthay was born in 1858—a long time 
ago—so he was a musician who was contem- 
porary with the latter period of Brahms and with 
the coming of French Impressionism. At the age 
of thirteen he won a scholarship to the Royal 
Academy of Music, in 1878 he was a sub- 
professor, and in 1880, when he was twenty- 
two, he was a full professor ; and he was a full 
professor until 1925, when he retired from the 
Academy, after over forty years of service, to 
devote himself to teaching at his own Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School. 


His reputation was made at once, as it 
were, by a book called The Act of Touch, which 
was written in 1903, followed afterwards by 
another book which was a reiteration, with the 
emphasis in different places, on the same act 
of touch, under the title The Visible and the 
Invisible in Pianoforte Technique. That was 


written in 1932. In this book he says, ‘ It is now 
over a quarter of a century since my Act of 
Touch appeared—my first essay on pianoforte 
technique. Necessarily it was cumbrous since 
there was then little, if any, common sense 
knowledge of the subject, and as the great 
majority of the ideas I had put forward were 
new, these were protected and fenced round 
with defensive arguments. But now all this has 
changed. The basic principles of my teaching 
are generally accepted and indeed have become 
axiomatic as pianistic knowledge’. And at the 
foot of the page he says ‘ In fact they have be- 
come so much common knowledge that they are 
no longer attributed to me! ’ He says ‘ Already 
in 1913” (that’s ten years after the first book) 
“the Musical Times wrote ‘“‘and now, the 
one-man’s fad, as it had been supposed to be, 
has within ten short years altered radically the 
whole system of modern pianoforte teaching. 
Probably never before in art has an almost 
world-wide revolution been accomplished in so 
short a space of time”’’. We have, in Matthay, 
the first instance of the enquiring mind 
that I can trace in the art of pianoforte teach- 
ing, and that made him the great teacher that he 
was. His first book, The Act of Touch, is pre- 
faced with this motto—‘ There can be no effect 
without a cause’. That was his outlook ; that 
was the basis of the enquiring mind. And then 
the motto for The Visible and Invisible twenty- 
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five years afterwards is from Plotinus—‘ For 
teaching is only whither and how to go, the 
vision itself is the work of him who hath will 
to see’. 


Well now, let us see where his teaching 
caused a sensation. We had things put out 
logically that had been chancy. Teaching still is 
to-day very chancy, if it is done by people who 
have had no training in teaching. There are 
great players who have become great teachers 
in a way, but Matthay was a man who put aside 
the career of a pianist—he had no world-wide 
reputation as a performer. 


Matthay gave his book the title The Act of 
Touch because in the preface he says this “A 
performer can indeed prove himself to be 
musical only to the extent of his command over 
touch varieties. It is the constant flow of note 
to note touch inflections that forces one to 
realise that a performer is a sentient being. And 
it is just this act of touch that will for ever defy 
mechanical imitation, and will for ever render 
the simplest performance coloured by human 
fingers immeasurably superior to the most 
complex one obtained by mechanical agency, 
however perfect the machine. Although it is 
only thus, by perfecting himself in the act of 
touch, that the player can obtain the means of 
expressing his musical sensibilities, yet until 
within recent years, the paramount necessity of 
studying this problem had not begun to dawn 
upon teachers, artists and students. As the true 
fundamentals of this act of touch remain 
practically unrecognised, no serious attempt 
would be made to give direct instruction in it. 
True it was recognised that the musically en- 
dowed evinced a finer touch than did others 
less endowed, but this, it was assumed, was 
owing solely to some occult influence over the 
keyboard’. And it is quite true; I remember 
in those days that if one had a good touch, one 
thought it was inherited from one’s mother, or 
it had been in the family for years! Matthay 
says in the recommendation just after the words 
I have quoted to you ‘ The reader may here be 
warned against the mistake often made, that is 
the assumption that an author must needs be 
wrong because a reader fails to understand the 
facts dealt with. Granted it is wrong to accept 
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any teaching unless one’s reason is convinced of | 
its truth, nevertheless it is still more deeply | 


wrong to be convinced that such teachings are 
untrue, because they happen perhaps to be in 


complete opposition to doctrines faithfully | 


clung to for years. Only by a rigid analysis of 


facts can we hope to eliminate untruth, and the | 


author begs for such tests, convinced as he is 


that the facts here stated become only the | 


clearer the more they are subjected to examina- 
tion’. Now generally I can perhaps sum up the 
scheme of his teaching, because Matthay was 


not only teaching artists, but he was teaching — 
teachers, and was just as much interested in the | 
child, to see that they started well, as he was in | 


the artist, 'to help them finish well. 


When we did a series of pieces called The 
Approach to Music—Matthay, Craxton and 
Swinstead for Boosey and Hawkes, Matthay 
was then the most advanced, the most noted 
teacher in this country. We, of course, (Swin- 
stead and I ) presumed that he would take on 
books four, five and six. He said ‘ No, I will do 
the first book, whatever we call it, to see that 
the child starts the right way’. That was his 
attitude—that the right beginnings would pro- 
duce the right endings, and so with Matthay, 
as it were, the first lessons were the last lessons, 
because if the pupil started properly on 
Matthay’s ideas, logical ideas, then he would 
progress the whole of the time; and when I 
deal with my advanced players, who find diffi- 
culties, I nearly always have to put them back 
to the child’s first steps. His teaching could be 
put under these headings. He felt it was 
essential that you understood the mechanism of 
the piano before you started to use it. ‘ Well’ 
you say, * Well, doesn’t everybody understand 


the mechanism of the piano?’ Not at all. As _ 
an examiner I often discover that candidates do — 


not realise that the hammers are bigger at one 
end of the keyboard than they are at the other, 
although they have had a piano in the house for 
many many years. They do not realise that the 
dampers, the stopping mechanism, are also 
bigger at the bass ‘than they are at the treble, 
and they do not realise why there are no 
dampers to the top notes. So the mechanism of 
the piano is often a closed book, as it was to me 
at the age of twenty-three. I had played the piano 
on and off quite a lot in my own way, but I 


Tobias Matthay 


found the utmost difficulty in practising a thing 
like the Black Key Study, and the more I 
practised the more tired I got. It never occurred 
to me that once I had heard the sound it was 
no good going on pushing, so I had been trying 
_ to push my piano through the floor for years, 
and it caused stiffness. Well, Matthay’s idea was 
_ that you should not teach any technique unless 
it was based on the instrumental requirement, 
_ which seems to be a very very wise thing indeed. 
Then after having taught a knowledge of the 
mechanism, which he thought was absolutely 
necessary, there was the muscular element 
and the avoidance of stiffness—the whole 
world agrees with the avoidance of stiffness 
in playing. It is very essential that you 
should know why a pupil gets stiff. The 
third thing is musical attention, the teaching 
of rhythm, of rhythmical progression, the 
teaching of rubato, the teaching of nuance, 
and all the things which make music. You see 
I sum up pianoforte playing in words of not 
more than one syllable. The great pianist ‘ plays 
the right notes at the right time in the right 
way ’, and if you can tell me what else there is 
to add to this I should be glad. To me that is 
complete, and the right way would be the 
musical attention, the sense of shape pro- 
gression and note to note touch inflection and 
other things. So from the beginning it was a 
question of mind over matter, and then comes 
the musicality. You see, Matthay made people 
think. You have players who hurry, and get un- 
controlled in quick work. Well Matthay stopped 
that. He had a wonderful idea—he said so 
wisely, ‘ You cannot individualise any passage 
muscularly until you can  individualise it 
mentaily’’; or in simpler words, ‘ you cannot 
play clearly until you can think clearly’. That 
does not stop the idea of musicality coming in, 
but it does give you the right notes at the right 
time before you apply the right way. When 
people hurry and get confused they are not 
getting the right notes at the right time, they 
are not playing the notes at the moment they 
expect them; they say ‘I did not mean to 
hurry, but I did’. Well then you have to have 
some process of thinking which will stop you, 
and that is where Matthay’s teaching came in. 
Then, with regard to the muscular side he 
taught on Liszt’s ideas. Liszt had said that 
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pianoforte technique depended on the free fall 
of the arm with the activities of the fingers. Well 
that’s what Matthay always insisted on. You 
see Matthay did not invent good playing ; there 
was wonderful playing in the world in the 
*60’s, °70’s and ’80’s and so on. His was an 
analysis as far as he could go, of what 
happened when these people did the right thing 
and what happened when they did the wrong 
thing. Matthay always said that there was no 
Matthay Method of playing, but a Matthay 
method of teaching, a method of analysis. His 
books were written before Myra Hess was born, 
and before many of his pupils, who have made 
a success, came into existence. His analyses 
were of players like Rubinstein, Liszt, and many 
others about that period. He was terribly 
interested, this wonderful enquiring mind, in 
how they did it, and so he got to work to try 
and find out. 


A speciality of Matthay’s teaching was his 
insistence on the freedom of the whole limb, 
particularly the forearm—which he called 
‘forearm rotation’, the freedom of the fore- 
arm from side to side. Whenever you are play- 
ing the piano, you have a hand which has strong 
fingers and weak fingers, and there must be 
freedom of the forearm in the direction of the 
next exertion. This was not invented by 
Matthay, other teachers were teaching it, and 
the necessity for it was shown by Chopin when 
he wrote the Winter Wind Study. Now that 
study never has two movements in the same 
direction. It is always weak, strong, weak, 
strong, alternating from the weak side to the 
other. It is no accident that that marvellous 
piece of music has come out in that form, be- 
cause Chopin, to my mind, was not only a poet 
but also a pedagogue. He covers all the 
technical questions of today and everyday 
when you play the piano; and here is a study 
which is entirely an exercise in rotation, or 
forearm freedom. All the ideas of Matthay and 
other teachers when teaching arm conditions 
are only in order that you can use your fingers 
under ideal conditions. Some of you may say 
‘Is this Matthay man talking about using his 
fingers ? But I thought the Matthay people do 
everything with arm weight and rotation ?’ 
Nothing of the sort. Matthay started the 
emphasis on teaching the condition of the limb 
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in order that you can use your fingers better 
under ideal conditions. It is a question of free- 
dom and it is quite obvious when you hear the 
Winter Wind Study stormed out by some of 
the virtuosi, that it is not pure finger technique ; 
there is assistance from the hand behind the 
finger, and you cannot use your hand behind 
your fingers without the freedom of the fore- 
arm. Nowadays, nobody is foolish enough to 
talk about finger equalization. You cannot do it. 
We are not built that way physically. We talk 
of finger individualization, and tone equaliza- 
tion. You hear at the beginning of the Emperor 
Concerto how one starts on the strong fingers 
and goes to the weak. You hear that played 
with tremendous force—the pianist has not got 
fingers of steel. They are very fine fingers, but 
the tone is got by the invisible exertions of the 
hand behind it, and that is where Matthay is so 
emphatic in his second book The Visible and 
the Invisible. Now talking of finger in- 
dividualization, I think it would be rather 
appropriate to have a little example from an 
old record made by Irene Scharrer. Irene 
Scharrer was the first of ‘the outstanding 
Matthay pupils. I hardly like to go into them 
by name, because there are so many of them 
and some would be hurt if I did not mention 
them. But Scharrer was perhaps the first one, 
about 1903 or 1904 or 1905 who, as it were 
took London by storm with her brilliance of 
technique, and this is an old record of the 
Scherzo Fantastique from the Litolff 
Concerto\—a very old record, but it is very 
interesting. There you hear the snappiness of 
the ornaments. No ornaments like that can be 
done as clearly as that by rotation and arm 
weight, there must be much finger activity. 


Matthay as a teacher showed the utmost 
patience. He took the true meaning of a lesson. 
It is not that you go to play to your teacher, but 
for an hour’s practice done under supervision. 
That was the Victorian definition of education, 
in my mother’s days in the 1880’s. Children went 
to school in order to make mental effort under 
criticism and people come to me for music 
lessons in order to make mental effort under 
very kind criticism. It is an exploratory voyage 
with a new composition. I aim at getting them 
interested in thinking of the composition itself, 
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to see if they can find out which is the best 
way to present what the composer has written. 
Matthay told us teachers ‘Do not think your- 


selves clever because you have taught young | 


people who have genius’. He say, ‘In the end 


genius will teach you. But if you can turn a | 
third class pianist into a second class pianist in 


a couple of terms, then you have done some- 
thing worth while’. And I have known him 


keep me waiting about thirty-five or forty | 


minutes for a lesson continually going over 
some rhythmical point with some person. He 
did all he possibly could for about forty 
minutes—at last he got it right. Then he came 
down to take me. ‘Oh’, he said, ‘ that woman, 


how stupid she was ; how I worked, but I got | 


it right in the end, but it will be all wrong again 
in the morning! ’ Now that was the attitude, 
and it is an attitude every teacher should have. 
Of course, we should always hope that it will 
be all right in the morning. With his great joy 
in teaching and his sympathy in every way and 
his constructive help—you could make the best 
of your ability—Matthay was an encouraging 
person. I sometimes read stupid books about 
the old musical days, something by Amy Fay, 
and she say Tausig was a terrible teacher, one 
poor woman went to play to him and he threw 
the music at her and said ‘Go away, you can- 
not play the scale of C major’. Now that was 
supposed to be very brilliant, and Tausig is 
supposed to be a fine teacher. What would 
happen if you paid five guineas to see a 
specialist—you are not feeling at all well—and 
you go to a doctor in Harley Street, and he puts 


his stethoscope on you, and then he says ‘Go | 


away Madam, you are very ill’. You would say 


‘Well, that is why I have come to see you’. | 


And Matthay always took that attitude. His 
greatest interest was in people who had diffi- 
culties. 


Now for some playing. Dame Myra, a | 
wonderful pupil in whom Matthay had the | 
utmost confidence, made her first success in | 


Holland, I think, where they like very very 
musical playing. We only have an old record 
here, but I think you would like to hear the last 
part of the Beethoven Sonata Op. 110, the 
arias and fugues’—will you forgive the 
scratches. Now I think it would be nice to have 
a short Scarlatti sonata played by Myra, one 
in G major®. 


tom) 


Tobias Matthay 
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Tobias Matthay 


We look upon Dame Myra as a Matthay 
pupil, and I am a so-called Matthay pupil too, 
but I think that this labelling people according 
to one name is quite wrong. Certainly Matthay 
was Myra’s only teacher, but every artist with 
perception is a pupil of every musical ex- 
perience that comes their way; and so I find 
that if one has not that feeling for other people’s 
beauty of playing one would learn nothing ; 
one would be just a water-tight compartment, 
as it were. Matthay himself would agree with 
that. If you said ‘ How beautifully Myra plays 
that, or how so and so plays that’, he would 
say ‘ Yes, but she is very very musical ’, or that 
“she has the brains that are necessary for great 
playing’. He would not take the credit. He 
would agree that that musical person had been 
influenced by many musical experiences. 
Matthay in his teaching was very logical, and he 
liked to get things the right way round. For 
instance, we often hear pupils, who make time 
faults. Matthay would say ‘ Why does a pupil 
come in too soon? Because he goes out too 
soon ’, and he said ‘ If people see the phrase out 
they will not bring the new phrase in before it’s 
time ? It was like that all the way through his 
teaching. 


Nina Milkina also was a pupil of Matthay. 
She went to Paris for a little while but she was 
in this country at the age of eight, when she 
was brought to us—her parents were refugees 
from Russia in the early days—her father was 
an artist, and Nina came to this country as an 
adorable child of eight. She could improvise in 
any style—we improvised on two pianos. You 
know it was quite enchanting what she did with- 
out being able to read very much music. That 
gift of improvisation is very rare and she had 
it right from the very beginning. She has made a 
record of some Scarlatti Sonatas. I know there 
will be purists who say ‘I hope she is not going 
to play them on the piano, she ought to have a 
harpsichord ’. Well, she is going to play them 
on the piano. I want you to just forgive that, 
and listen to the clarity and elegance and charm 
of the playing as a pianist’. 


Now time is going on. I am not going on 
after 9 o’clock, as I think we shall all be hungry 
oy then, but I have one or two other things to 


ay. 
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Matthay, in spite of so many of his books 
being about muscular relaxation and technique 
in general, was terribly interested in music. It 
was an inspiration to study a Brahms work or 
any work with Matthay. Not that he wanted to 
show you how to play it, he wanted to show you 
what happened in the music, and which was the 
best way to show what Brahms had written. 
And therefore one would understand the 
teacher’s idea; the inspiration of the lesson 
would result in better practising. The progress 
that the pupil makes is not at the lesson—the 
lesson is half-an-hour or an hour’s practice 
under supervision. ‘Practice’ is a very mis- 
understood word. Its true meaning is when you 
hear that a doctor is ‘ practising ’ his profession 
or has bought a ‘practice’. Now, if doctors 
practise the same way that some of the music 
students practise, it would be a very sorry look- 
out for the human race. ‘Practice’ as Blake 
said, ‘is doing’, and that means doing a thing 
properly, not undoing it, not mis-doing it, and 
some of the most profound words which sum 
us Matthay’s outlook are in a paragraph called 
“On practising’ in his best book The Visible 
and the Invisible in Pianoforte Technique. 1 
must read these words to you. ‘ Practising does 
not consist, as so often supposed by teachers 
and students in the past and even in these en- 
lightened days by some teachers and many 
students, it does not consist of playing through 
a passage ten times or twenty times, fifty times 
or a hundred, or even five hundred times either 
slowly or quickly and more or less thoroughly 
wrong, but it consists of your trying to find out 
all about the passage, all about it musically and 
technically—the ‘ how’ of it, and every note of 
it, for the sake of the whole. It consists in your 
trying to find out where its emotional beauty lies, 
and what are the required inflections of tone, 
of duration and time to bring that beauty to the 
surface, and also what are the precise technical 
means which you must employ for that 
purpose—hence the ‘how’ musically and 
‘how’ technically. It implies consideration of 
every note before it is sounded, and hearing 
how it actually does sound. It means that you 
must alertly notice, must find out, must analyse 
how and when each note should sound, and 
how it does sound. Moreover you must notice 
how each note turns into each next note 
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horizontally, that is, what the intervals are 
melodically and physically, and also how each 
note fits in vertically with the notes of the other 
hand—where precisely they meet in time, and 
all this is implied in the learning of the text, 
the mere notes of the passage; and all the 
while you must be recognising better what 
musical value each note has with regard to all 
the other notes in the passage and the piece as a 
whole. The greater or lesser musical importance 
or unimportance of each. Finally, playing itself, 
what we call ‘ performance’, means actually 
doing this all the time, so that the musical 
beauty of the thought shall come through. That 
to my mind is the last word on practising ; and 
you have to do that. It seems rather a terrible 
task, but it is actually what the artist does, and 
what the child will be doing with small pieces 
right from the beginning ’. 


Now that is all I am going to read from 
Matthay. I must say that in his career at the 
Academy he was always looking to the future. 
He was one of the strongest people in furthering 
the cause of new music. I remember when John 
Ireland’s sonata was produced in about 1921— 
that first sonata of John Ireland with a very fine 
first movement—it was put up on the notice 
board for a prize called the Philip Agnew 
Prize. I got the copy for a pupil of mine to try, 
and almost before we had opened the copy, the 
notice board had changed John Ireland’s 
sonata, which had been blue-pencilled out, to 
the Sarabande and Gigue from the suite by Sir 
Hubert Parry entitled Hands across the 
Centuries. Two people went in for the com- 
petition. Then, a year afterwards, the same 
prize came up and on the notice board this 
first movement of John Ireland went up again. 
This time it was not scratched out, and I saw 
Mr. Matthay, and said, ‘I see the John Ireland 
sonata has turned up again’. He said, ‘ Yes, I 
hope you were not one of those people who 
signed the round robin letter saying it was an 
unfit work for a competition’. I said, ‘ Not at 
all. I do not like the work very much, but I 
think I know how it should be played, and it 
has a very good first movement’. ‘Oh, I am 
glad I got it in. The others all wrote letters and 
signed their names, but I got it in in the end. 
No letters of protest this time’. Well, instead of 
two people going in for it there were fifteen or 
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sixteen. That was Matthay’s attitude. He would | 
say ‘ You must give these composers a chance. — 
Until you are used to their idiom, you cannot 

judge them’. | 


Now just one word about his extreme kind- |]| 
ness and practical help. In my case I can tell | 
you, I went to him in 1907 really under protest, | 
because he had written a book called The Act 
of Touch and I was one who thought that touch | 
could not be taught. I was playing in uniform | 
with the Royal Italian Band at Cromer. We | 
were the Royal Italian Band, but we were wear- } 
ing the same uniform as had been worn by the | 
Blue Hungarians the season before. But who 
would know ? After all, how the English love 
a foreigner! I was asked to play to Matthay 
by a pupil of his, and I rather condescended. 
However, I went to him, and he was very nice, 
and direct. ‘Why do you want to come to 
me?’ he asked, and I said ‘ Well I had always 
hoped to go abroad one day and I thought I 
would like to have one or two lessons before 
I went’. He said ‘ You go abroad first, and I 
will put you right, when you come back. I do 
not think it is worth your while coming to me, 
but if you read one of my little handbooks (it 
was only about 2/6), and just think things out 
for a bit, you may make some progress, you 
might go to one of my teachers’. So I went to 
Cuthbert Whitemore, a very musical man. Now 
here comes Matthay’s great kindness. He knew 
that I was, like most musicians, hard up. I was 
coming into the profession, and I had accom- 
panied a bit. Mrs. Tobias Matthay (Jessie 
Kennedy) gave me some engagements to | 
accompany her in song and recitation with | 
music, and at the end of the term Matthay | 
wrote me a very charming letter saying ‘ Dear | 
Craxton, I have made a mistake, you are very | 
talented and you have made enormous progress, | 
and so from now on you have a half-fee | 
scholarship ’. And at the end of the second term 
I played at the Wigmore Hall at his concerts, 
things I would never have believed I could 
attempt. After those two terms Matthay gave 
everything that he had to me—friendship, tuition 
and everything, and that is what we are, as 
teachers, so grateful to him for—for having | 
given us the art of teaching, and great friendship | 
and inspiration and encouragement. This is an 
instance of the humanity of Matthay, not only 
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to me but to many, many pupils. As a teacher, 
he, to my mind, fills all the ideals—that one of 
teaching the whole before the part, of making 
the pupil make the mental effort, the explora- 
tion of the composer. Montaigne, the old French 
essayist says ‘The great teacher must allure 
the affection and entice the appetite’. Matthay 
allured the affection for all types of music 
and enticed the appetite for study, and that 
has stamped him in my mind as a great teacher. 
Now we will have one or two records to finish 
with. 


Moura Lympany studied with Ambrose 
Coviello at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
then at the time when she was second in the 
Belgian competition she was working for some 
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years with Mr. Matthay. Here is a prelude of 
Rachmaninoff played by her®. Now I want you 
to listen to the last record—a recording of Mr. 
Matthay himself—two of his own compositions. 
This is like a voice from the past. He made this 
record, I 'think, when he was about seventy- 
five—two little pieces of his own. They are 
typical Schumannesque style of composition, 
perhaps a touch of Thalberg about the pieces. 
One is called Study or Prelude and the other is 
called Bravura—the old teacher showing that 
he could run about 'the keyboard and that his 
fingers were still very agile®. 


It only remains for me to thank you for 
listening so intently to my tribute to my teacher 
Tobias Matthay. 


1Jrene Scharrer with LSO conducted by Sir Henry Wood : 
Scherzo fantastique from Concerto No. 4 (Litolff). Columbia DB 1267. 


2Myra Hess : 


Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 (Beethoven)—extract from last movement. HMV ALP 1169. 


3Myra Hess : 
Sonata in G, L.387 (D. Scarlatti). HMV B 9035. 
‘Nina Milkina : 


Sonata, L.250 (D. Scarlatti). Westminster XWN 18697. 


5Moura Lympany : 


Prelude in G, Op. 23, No. 5 (Rachmaninov). Ace of Clubs ACL 140. 


8Tobias Matthay : 


Prelude & Bravura (Studies in the form of a suite, Op. 16, Nos. 1 & 8) (Matthay). Columbia DX 444. 


Tobias Matthay Discography 


Works by Matthay played by the composer 


AFMC 2022 
(acoustic recording) 


Columbia DX 444 


Studies in the form of a suite, Op. 16, No. 1 (Prelude). 
Monothemes, Op. 13, Nos. 5 and 6. 


On Surrey hills, Op. 30, Nos. 1 & 4. 


Studies in the form of a suite, Op. 16, Nos. 1 (Prelude) & 8 (Bravura). 


Works by Matthay played by Myra Hess 


HMV B 8788 
Elves, Op. 17. 


Stray Fancies, Op. 22. (Album leaf). 


Broadcast conversation between Tobias Matthay and Ernest Read 


BBC 11762 


The Act of Touch (recorded 21 October 1941). 


Broadcast talk by Dame Myra Hess 


BBC 14363-5 


Tobias Matthay (recorded 7 December 1949). 


Les Musiciens que j'ai connus 


l 


Roussel, Fauré, Hahn, Chabrier, and Ravel 


JANE BATHORI 
Translated by Felix Aprahamian 


T IS a long time since I first came to London, 
and I am moved to renew this contact with 
a public so susceptible and so sensitive to music. 


The first composer whom I came to know 
was Albert Roussel, and in my first concert in 
London, in about 1905, I sang some first per- 
formances of songs by him. I had been engaged 
by M. Guéritte, a French engineer, who was 
then entrusted with important constructional 
work in Great Britain—the Forth Bridge at 
Edinburgh and other works. M. Guéritte was 
the brother-in-law of the music critic and man- 
of-letters Jean-Aubry, well known as_ the 
translator of Conrad into French. 


I must have been about eighteen or nineteen 
when I first got to know Roussel. From time to 
time I went to play the piano at the home of a 
lady who had a wonderful drawing-room look- 
ing over the gardens of the Palais Royal, and 
one day Roussel happened to be there. He was 
then still in the Navy. Love for distant horizons 
meant as much to him as his love of music, and 
it was not until later that he opted for com- 
posing ; we should be grateful that this decision 


allowed him to leave us those evocative works 
impregnated with his memories of the sea. 
Music, the work that he liked above all, brought 
him a deep joy and fulfilment which the sea 
alone could never have given him. He was then 
only twenty-five, and a few sketches for piano 
or a little song written at that time could not 
have given any idea of the strong personality of 
this musician who, twenty years later, was to 
take so important and decisive a part in French 
music. 


I saw Roussel sometimes at the home of 
Ernest Chausson or at the publishing house of 
Baudoux in the Boulevard Haussmann, later to 
become the publishing house of Rouart-Lerolle. 
Before 1900, one still had the time to look in 
once a week at Baudoux’s, where one would 
meet Séverac, Gustave Doret, sometimes Florent 
Schmitt, Ricardo Vifies and so many others, and 
this was delightful. We spoke of music and we 
sight-read. One day, Albert Roussel brought 
me some songs that he had written on poems by 
Henri de Régnier, and he asked me to sing them 
at the Societé Nationale in 1905. He asked 
Alfred Cortot to accompany me, and Cortot did 


The first of the 1961 series of Mayer Lectures given at the Institute on October 23rd, 1961, under 
the chairmanship of Lady Mayer. A recording of the lectures is preserved in the Institute. 
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this becomingly and with an extraordinary touch. 
That is how I came to give the first perform- 
ances of works so personal as the Départ, Voeu, 
and le Jardin Mouillé, on poems by Henri de 
Régnier, who was for some years the poet who 
inspired Roussel the most profoundly. It suffices 
to mention also Adieux, Nuit d‘Automne, and 
La Menace, the latter a song for which I have a 
very special feeling. I sang it with orchestra 
after the war of 1914, and have always re- 
gretted that it is not heard more often. The 
orchestration is very sensitive and does not cover 
the voice, which is a rare quality. The songs 
of Roussel are very varied, and require a wide 
range of interpretative qualities. The phrases are 
broad and long, and one must have plenty of 
breath as well as sincerity and accuracy of ex- 
pression. The composer never treated his poetic 
texts indifferently. He felt them deeply, and to 
sing them flippantly, without putting into them 
all the sentiment that he himself put into his 
songs, would be to betray them. 


Albert Roussel, beneath his shy, serious 
appearance could be very gay and full of fun. 
He always wore a little soft felt hat, rounded 
like a skull cap with a turned up brim and 
Lavalliére cravat, and this is how I think of 
him. It gave him a light and youthful silhouette 
which he kept all his life. A man of wit and of 
refined culture, his ideas were broad and 
advanced and they included the ideal of freedom 
for all ; he gave freedom to those who lived with 
him in the most generous and simple manner. 
He was, too, very sensitive and understanding, 
and ready to help his friends and pupils. He 
was the most charming and disinterested of 
friends, effacing himself in order to put forward 
the work of a colleague. Never having absolute 
confidence in himself, aware moreover that he 
desired and sought what was unattainable, he 
left behind him, nevertheless, a considerable 
body of works, readily tackling the most varied 
of types of composition, and retaining from his 
time at the Schola Cantorum, where he worked 
in Vincent d’Indy’s class, only the best of what 
he learnt there—that is to say, probity in art. 
His personality grew with each new work right 
up to the end. I will not enumerate for you all 
that he wrote. A catalogue will tell you more 
faithfully than I of the gradual evolution of this 
admirable composer who was divided between 
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his love for music and his attachment to the 
sea—which was his dearest inspiration. ‘The 
sea, the sea’ he wrote during the 1914 war, 
‘ There is nothing more beautiful in the world, 
and it is facing the sea that we shall end our 
existence ; we shall go to sleep to hear once 
again in the distance, its eternal murmuring ’. 
Moreover, it is facing the sea that he rests, in 
the little cemetery of Varangeville, perched on 
the top of the cliff where one can hear the sound 
of the waves and the wind, and can breathe the 
sea air. 


Roussel loved to travel, sensitive as he was 
to the beauties of nature. The journey that he 
made with his wife to India in 1909 was one of 
the most important for his career. It was a sort 
of apotheosis. He came back with so many 
happy visions, so many tunes, so many songs in 
his mind and in his heart that all his work be- 
came affected by them. He wrote the Evocations, 
of which the title alone reminded him of some 
particularly happy glimpses of these distant 
countries. This work marks the end of a very 
important, victorious and decisive epoch of his 
life. Later Padmavati reminds us again of these 
visions, but of a more intensely dramatic aspect 
of them. The work includes religious ceremonies 
that are fanatical and cruel. The first perform- 
ance of the Evocations was given in 1912, the 
year in which Roussel agreed to write the music 
for the Festin de l'Araignée ; he completed this 
in three months, and M. Rouché, who was then 
the director of the Théatre des Arts, staged it 
with extraordinary care and impeccable taste. 
One can see from these works, which are so 
dissimilar and yet so equally successful, the 
diversity of expression, the varied flexibility 
which allowed the musician to tackle the most 
widely opposed subjects. His taste for oriental 
poetry led Roussel to compose songs on the 
Chinese texts which had been translated by 
Rouché such as La Réponse d’une Epouse sage 
and Des Fleurs font une Broderie, complete 
successes, whose interpretation demands a great 
deal of delicacy. I can say of Albert Roussel 
that he tackled all kinds of music with the same 
joy and goodwill. His music is lively and pro- 
found; his orchestra is questing and full of 
colour. One feels in his works no outside in- 
fluence except that of nature possible, of the 
sea above all. Roussel was before all else, a 
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lapidary artist. He worked without relaxation 
but with joyfulness and never put himself for- 
ward to get his works played. Fortunately he 
had devoted friends who were able to com- 
pensate for his own modesty and who helped to 
win him the place which he deserves among 
French musicians. 


You are to hear two songs by Roussel, one of 
which I love particularly, Invocation. The com- 
poser, on his return from his journey to India, 
showed it to me with a dozen others, all very 
interesting, and asked me to choose the one 
that pleased me the most, and this was 
Invocation ; I prefer it because it stands alone 
in his output. It is a broad kind of song, sparse 
in notes, with an accompaniment which does 
not sustain the song, and which does not help 
matters at all for the singer. One has the im- 
pression of singing a capella. It is a kind of 
incantation to love, begging love to add to those 
perfect hours grave, profound and supreme 
beauty. One hears this beautiful song very 
rarely. Nevertheless, it has been recorded by 
Croiza accompanied by Roussel himself. For 
me the music is the perfect expression of Henri 
de Régnier’s words, with its little phrases for 
the piano, at once pure and warm, which frame 
the melody and let it stand in relief. You are 
now to hear this song sung by Louis-Jacques 
Rondeleux: followed by Amoureux séparés 
sung by Laura Coote’. The latter song is on a 
text by Roché after the poem translated from 
the Chinese into English by Giles. 


* * * 


Let me speak now of Fauré whom I got to 
know rather late, when his music was already 
being sung and played by a few society ladies 
and a few instrumentalists. His well known 
modesty encouraged him to work in a with- 
drawn and contemplative manner. Nevertheless 
he went sometimes into a few drawing-rooms 
where he would meet people of taste, and 
musicians such as Chabrier, Chausson, d’Indy 
and Messager, with whom he did not mind 
sometimes playing four hands at the piano, a 
fantasia on Wagnerian themes. I found myself, 
first of all, having to tackle La bonne chanson 
which I had to accompany. I was young and its 
difficulty discouraged me at first. Then I made 
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myself work at it seriously, and it gave me such 
complete happiness that I became impatient to 
play it and later sing it. One of my happiest 
memories was the performance of La bonne 
chanson at the Société Nationale where Gabriel 
Fauré accompanied me with such warmth that 
the audience were filled with enthusiasm and we 
had a tremendous success. One has to penetrate 
deeply into the music of Fauré to grasp its re- 
fined sentiment, which is so discreet and yet so 
intense; the iridescence of his harmonies and 
the unexpectedness of his modulations have 
such a winning charm. Questions of tempi and 
of nuance are of prime importance. There is 
never any grandiloquence; only simplicity, 
which does not imply coldness. But there must 
be just the right feeling for the note values ; the 
music is in the French style—the most pure and 
measured French style, with no portamenti and 
no excessive rallentandi. To interpret Fauré 
well, one must have taste and must not want to 
substitute one’s own personality for that of the 
composer; and what I say for the music of 
Fauré can be applied equally to that of many 
other composers. The role of the interpreter 
must be above all one of understanding and of 
self-abnegation. 


The poety of Paul Verlaine has a very im- 
portant place in the output of Gabriel Fauré. 
After La bonne chanson the five songs dedicated 
to the Princesse de Polignac composed mostly 
in Venice, of which Mandoline is one of the best 
known, and a few other separate Verlaine songs 
like Prison, Spleen, and the immortal Clair de 
lune which belong to an earlier period. Already 
in 1906, and from then until the end of his life, 
Fauré renounced facile charm and exteriorisa- 
tion in his melodic expression. He seemed to be 
more withdrawn in himself, and the sung phrase 
was no more than an underlining of the musical 
design. We are far, here, from the youthful 
warmth of La bonne chanson. Darius Milhaud 
wrote in his Hommage a Gabriel Fauré: ‘ At 
the heart of those varied currents which have 
been at war in our music since 1880 and which 
dragged it to one side and to the other, which 
very often transformed its manner of ex- 
pression, Gabriel Fauré carried on his way with 
a tranquility, and assuredness and a magnificent 
certitude. Fauré only had to let his heart sing. 
He gave us the most tender and the most sincere 
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of music. Nothing dates in his considerable out- 
put. The freshness of the themes, the inventive- 
ness of the harmonies, and the incredible 
diversity of his modulations assure his music 
always of a certain ‘“‘newness”’ which will 
always be present when his works are played ’. 


Nothing was more admirable than to see this 
incomparable musician in his old age carrying 
out to the end ideas that were dear and personal 
to him, as briskly and surely and perfectly as 
ever. He kept intact the same youthfulness, the 
same tenderness, but in a purer form, less en- 
cumbered. It was an art which was at the same 
time level-headed and yet with a marvellous 
‘go’ or drive. In 1922 Gabriel Fauré published 
his L’Horizon chimérique to poems by Jean de 
la Ville de Mirmont. In them we feel the 
attraction that the unknown distances had for 
him and the deep echoes they evoked in him. 
This work contains, in its four sections, all that 
music can express of departure, of hesitation, 
of calm, and of regret’. 


Finally, the last volume of Fauré’s songs— 
Mirages, on poems by the Baroness de Brimont, 
from which we will take the last one—Danseuse. 
It is perhaps the most beautiful of his songs be- 
cause of its evocative rhythm, its expressiveness, 
and its noble and classical form. It seems as 
though Fauré had wished to suppress the ex- 
terior side of expression: it is not cold, but 
calm—a sublime calm. This Danseuse, so 
admirably evoked, recalls to me my last inter- 
view with Fauré. He was already very ill but he 
received me with his customary kindness. I 
spoke to him of Mirages and told him how much 
I admired this work, and he replied in a gentle, 
friendly voice that he had thought of me when 
writing Danseuse’. 


Gabriel Fauré was a sweet and good creature. 
His native town, Pamiers, in the Ariége had a 
happy influence on the character of the Fauré 
family. Life was peaceful, without jolts, in this 
southern region, and favoured good work. 
Fauré’s father appreciated better than anyone 
his son’s ability and the success which followed 
from it. 


I do not wish to recount for you Fauré’s life, 
but I should be glad if I could persuade people 
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that it is necessary to listen with closer attention 
and greater fervour to his music than to any 
other if they are to penetrate to its innermost 
soul. 


Fauré certainly has not been given the place 
that he deserves, for he is perhaps the greatest 
French composer. With him everything is music, 
harmony and charm; delicacy, originality of 
form, the quest for novel modulations ; all, com- 
bined with a modesty, with a rare conscientious- 
ness, compel us to regard Fauré’s works with 
the respect that they deserve. 


London always received Fauré with en- 
thusiasm, thanks perhaps to Tosti, who despite 
his facile music, was a man of fine sensitivity. 
Fauré had real friends here in London. 


* mf a 


Of the composers whom I knew before 1900, 
I cannot forget one of the most intelligent and 
cultivated of musicians, Reynaldo Hahn. He 
was an admirable friend to me—one of my 
earliest—and he remained a friend always. He 
was the favourite pupil of Massenet, and, when 
still very young, but already very gifted, he be- 
came the spoilt child of all the salons. He was 
made to repeat his songs a hundred times ; he 
himself sang them like no one else. He had a 
small voice but he used it with so much in- 
telligence, and accompanied himself at the piano 
with so much musicianship and charm, that 
one listened to him for hours singing his own 
songs and those of others—Offenbach, Gounod, 
Chabrier and Fauré—which had no secrets for 
him. 


I was very young when I went to him to 
sing some songs for the first time, and he said 
to me ‘ You sing them as I do’ and I thought 
this was a great compliment. Moreover it 
happened very often that we would sing the 
same song accompanying ourselves at two 
pianos, without there being any difference in 
interpretation between us. 


One day, Sarah Bernhardt had the idea of 
staging Racine’s Esther with new scenery, just 
as it had been played for the first time by 
Racine’s pupils at Mme. de Maintenon’s in the 
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presence of all the court around Louis XIV. It 
was an absolute enchantment: Hahn had 
written the music for women’s voices. He asked 
me to sing one of the solo parts, and I appeared 
on the stage not far from that marvellous artist 
Sarah Bernhardt in the role of Assuérus. The 
part of the king was played by Max. I will 
never forget their radiance and refined taste. 


In 1918 during the war,I put on at the 
Vieux-Colombier, of which I was then the 
director, the first production of La Pastorale 
de Noél by Reynaldo Hahn. The orchestra was 
led by Walther Straram, who later became a 
celebrated conductor and a true servant of 
music. The costumes of the Three Kings were 
magnificent, having been designed by Fernand 
Ochsé, that finished artist who was at the same 
time musician, painter, and original designer ; a 
man of impeccable taste and an incomparable 
friend. He was deported to Germany during the 
last war and never returned. The Assyrian King 
was a Serbian student of remarkable handsome- 
ness, and the negro king was a Senegalese 
soldier who had to get leave for the days of the 
performances. In the theatre were many eminent 
guests—Jean Cocteau, Erik Satie, Francis 
Poulenc, and others. 


I also took the risk of staging this Pastorale 
de Noél at Buenos Aires during the second 
world war. The final performance was given on 
a property in the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Aires, la Quinta Pueyrredon, where ancient 
stables and even a real donkey added to the 
verisimilitude and poetry to which the colour of 
the Argentine sky was no stranger. 


In the 1914-18 war Reynaldo Hahn, who was 
in the army, nevertheless had a little time off 
occasionally, and used it to finish a suite of 
waltzes for two pianos—Le Ruban Dénoué— 
and also five songs on English words by Steven- 
son—poems written specially for children. Hahn 
dedicated them to me and I sang them in 
London soon after the war. We also played Le 
Ruban Dénoué together on one of his leaves. 
In this suite of iridescent waltzes, melancholy 
alternates with the most candid gaiety. This 
performance took place in the foyer of the old 
Salle Pleyel in the rue Rochechouart, and there 
were many friends who have since disappeared. 
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At other times he would play at the home of 
Hahn himself and this is how I had the great 
pleasure of meeting Marcel Proust once or 
twice. He was an intimate friend of Reynaldo 
Hahn for a long time and he adored music. 


I often had the opportunity of singing the 
songs of Hahn ; for example the Etudes Latines 
on poetry by Leconte de Lisle. I sang the first 
performance of these at the Théatre des 
Mathurins. These Etudes Latines, which are too 
little known, are a model of prosody and de- 
clamation. The pages exude such an atmosphere 
of intimate classicism and freshness that one 
thinks when one is listening to them that one is 
in the Roman countryside. 


Of the other well known songs, and among the 
most successful, one should mention Offrande, 
which Reynaldo Hahn composed at the age of 
sixteen and which is a witness to his extra- 
ordinary preciosity, and D’une prison. I re- 
corded them for Columbia, playing the 
accompaniments myself, and we will now hear 
these records? * °. 


I sang these songs, accompanied by Hahn, at 
my first concert in 1898 when I was taking part 
in some recitals devoted to Verlaine presented 
by Achille Segard at the Bodiniére, a delightful 
little concert room in the rue Saint-Lazare, very 
suitable for chamber music, though few people 
remember it today. At the Bodiniére I made the 
acquaintaince of the tenor Emile Engel who be- 
came my teacher, and later my husband. 


* * * 


Engel was very friendly with Emmanuel 
Chabrier, and made me familiar with the work 
of this marvellous musician. I never knew 
Chabrier myself, and this is one of the great 
sorrows of my life. Nevertheless, I have some 
right to talk to you of his music for he was the 
first modern composer that I played at the piano 
when I was sixteen. My teacher, Hortense 
Parent, a wonderful teacher and an admirable 
woman, had given me the Bourrée Fantasque 
and the Scherzo-Valse to work at, works of such 
vitality and intelligence that they remained in 
my repertory long after I had given up the solo 
piano for singing. I came to this decision be- 
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cause my hands were so short that they pre- 
vented me from tackling the bigger piano works. 


I have heard Chabrier talked about by many 
of those who knew him well, greatly loved and 
admired him, and cherished and defended his 
memory: for me, his work contains within 
itself all that the French spirit can encompass, 
of elegance, expansive charm, warmth, and 
sometimes of humour ; and it was not without 
justification that all the musicians of his 
generation had for Chabrier such an unstinted 
admiration, and that those who came after him 
willingly submitted to his overwhelming in- 
fluence. He played the piano in a manner 
entirely his own, with an energy and passion 
which made him break its strings, but which 
excited the listeners to tremendous enthusiasm. 


A striking impression of his personality is 
given by the letters (printed in the book about 
him by Desaymard) written during travels in 
Spain and Germany, which are full of en- 
thusiasm and overflow with vitality and 
colour. From his travels he brought back a 
treasury of melodies and of impressions, re- 
flected in his music with a sensibility which is in 
turn refined and expansive. 


He was born at Ambert in the Auvergne in 
1841. His parents were well known for their in- 
dependent, bantering spirit, and for their original 
and fantastic sallies. His mother, originally from 
the Bourbonnais, brought into this impulsive 
milieu a more refined sensibility, and this racy 
mixture gave Chabrier all his personality. Un- 
fortunately he could not devote himself entirely 
to music. After having completed his studies in 
law he had to go into the Ministry of the Interior 
to earn his living. At thirty-eight he could no 
longer resist, and resigned to devote himself 
entirely to his art. He frequented symbolist and 
impressionist circles: Verlaine, Manet, who 
gave him some of his finest canvases ; Monet, 
Renoir, Sisley, Fantin-Latour (who is the painter 
of the picture known as Autour du Piano where 
you see Chabrier seated at the piano without 
any care of the possibilities of resistance that 
the piano strings and the hammers might have). 


Do you know Chabrier’s Ode to Music—for 
chorus with soprano solo, composed for the 
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house-warming of a friend? It is one of 
Chabrier’s most beautiful works, where the 
elegance of phrase contends with a great 
crescendo for the voices which burst out on the 
phrase ‘Music adorable, o déesse\’ It is im- 
possible to attain greater perfection. One must 
be very adroit to interpret Chabrier, giving his 
music what it needs without exaggeration, not 
allowing the sentiment to become excessive, and 
leaving the work all its musicality—in a word, 
one must have taste. 


Among his songs there is one which is rarely 
sung, and of which I am very fond. This is 
Lied, a little picture which shows us a scene of 
elves, pixies, and a young maiden who is gather- 
ing strawberries—a very light, very lively 
picture based on a poem by Catulle-Mendeés. I 
have never heard anyone sing this song, but I 
recorded it to my own accompaniment a long 
time ago. In public it sometimes has an 
enormous success, and I find it delicious’. In 
his travels in Germany, Chabrier got to know 
Felix Mottl, the famous conductor, who 
generously did so much to _ disseminate 
Chabrier’s music: he even orchestrated the 
Bourrée Fantasque. Mottl wrote that ‘ Chabrier 
counts among those composers who deserve the 
admiration of the whole world. I hope that his 
day of justice will come. I will then be proud to 
have been one of those who, outside his native 
country, helped to get his rare creative gifts 
admired ’. 


Ravel was born in Ciboure in the Basque 
country, and one can say that often in his works 
we find a reminder of his origins, which also 
marked his physique—he was small and lean. 
As a young man he went to the Paris Con- 
servatoire, to the piano class of Bériot. He was 
a harmony pupil of Pessard, and he then joined 
the counterpoint class of Gédalge, where for 
twenty years all the young French composers 
followed each other. At the same time he 
worked at composition with Gabriel Fauré. In 
spite of their great reciprocal affection, master 
and pupil did not always think alike. Ravel had 
no more luck than Debussy at the Conservatoire, 
and in the competition for the Prix de Rome he 
only obtained a second prize—the jury thinking 
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his music too audacious. This little man of 
Basque origin on his mother’s side had such a 
conception of art and such a respect for his own 
inspiration that he never wrote without making 
sure of being able to express his thoughts 
correctly, and without using the means that were 
the loftiest, the most honest, and the most 
irreproachable. One can say that his works show 
no lapses of taste—no faults. 


I met Maurice Ravel in 1898. He was than a 
pupil in Fauré’s class and, before speaking to 
me of what he was writing himself, he talked 
about Claude Debussy, for whom he professed 
a great admiration. At the time he wore a little 
pointed beard which exaggerated his pseudo- 
Spanish type. He was rather elaborate in the way 
in which he dressed He liked to be the first to 
wear certain clothes—for example the double- 
breasted waistcoat ; and at one time he started 
the mode for white socks and rather open 
patent shoes ; but all this was done with great 
simplicity, and without consciously seeking to 
attract attention. 


Going to London to sing and to play, we were 
at least six, and we were having a little meal in 
the train because restaurant cars did not exist 
then, each bringing his own share. Ravel arrived 
at the last minute with a grapefruit, which was 
a rarity then, and he had thought that he would 
give us a new pleasure which we should 
appreciate—a pleasure which we had to post- 
pone until our arrival, having no receptacles or 
spoons. This way of going on was quite natural 
to Ravel. He had no desire to make himself 
conspicuous or to appear original. His musical 
ideas were the same and came from his brain in 
a manner that was absolutely personal to him. 
He was always very simple and was a delightful 
friend. He never sought honours: on the con- 
trary, sometimes he asked himself what people 
saw in his music, for instance one day he said 
to me ‘l’ve composed a Bolero for Ida 
Rubinstein—it’s a little thing, Ansermet finds 
it very good, I really can’t think why’. 


Ravel had very decided ideas on the interpre- 
tation of his songs. It was thus for the Histoires 
Naturelles on the marvellous words by Jules 
Renard. He asked singers to suppress almost 
completely the pronunciation of the silent ‘e’ 
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while always keeping the time value. For 
example ‘Jl va_ siir(e)ment se marier 
aujourd’ hui’. The syllable ‘ sir’ is extended a 
little and becomes a quaver instead of a semi- 
quaver, but one does not hear the ‘e’ of ‘re’. 
Of course this does not mean that you sing 
‘ stirment’. The same for ‘ Se devait étr(e) pour 
hier’ ; and the same for ‘ Ell’ n’est pas venue’, 
‘Ell’ ne peut tarder’. Today there are certain 
analogous elisions in diction, and sometimes too 
many, but in 1906 this was a novelty ; almost an 
anomaly. Ravel thus inaugurated this change in 
his Histoires Naturelles ; as, when speaking, one 
does not wound the silent ‘e’s’ though keeping 
the value of the syllable. If you try to say these 
words without singing them, but in time, you 
will understand immediately what Ravel 
wanted, and when you sing other modern works, 
you will be tempted to apply the same processes 
to all the silent ‘e’s’. The Paon which I re- 
corded disappointed me when I heard it because 
the records in those days were not long enough, 
and I had to sing it too fast. As it is dedicated 
to me, I am now going to put it back in its true 
tempo and will ask Louis-Jaques Rondeleux to 
sing it instead of me. It is the first of the 
Histoires Naturelles and perhaps the most 
beautiful. The accompaniment is_ extra- 
ordinarily expressive and underlines every 
effect’. For the other two of the Histoires 
Naturelles I should like you to hear my two 
records in which I sing Le Grillon® and the Le 
Martin-Pécheur’’. I sang nearly all the first per- 
formances of Maurice Ravel’s other vocal 
music: Asie from Shéhérezade, when Jane 
Hatto was prevented from singing the first per- 
formance, I sight-read this work at three o’clock 
and sang it at five o’clock one day in 1904, at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens where some interesting 
concerts organised by Emile Vuillermoz, the 
eminent critic, were being given. In 1906 I 
‘created’ the Histoires Naturelles at the Societé 
Nationale (where the public was a bit stormy) 
and then in 1913 the Mallarmé settings with 
chamber orchestra at the Societé Musicale 
Indépendente. The orchestration of Soupir is 
perhaps the most perfect that Ravel wrote. One 
feels it like a moving vibration. 


Meanwhile I had sung for the audition of 
l’'Heure Espagnole before Albert Carré, who 
did not want to tie himself down to stage so 
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flippant a work before his respectable family 
public ; but he was constrained to do so a few 
years later. During the 1914-18 war I gave 
selections from this adorable work with the com- 
poser at the piano on several occasions at the 
Vieux Colombier. Later I had occasion to 
‘create’ it at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires 
under the direction of a marvellous conductor, 
Juan José Castro, who understands and con- 
ducts French music remarkably. Once again I 
created the Chansons Madécasses on poems by 
Evariste Parny, and this gave rise to a few 
curious manifestations. A musician got up to 
protest against the refrain of the second song 
Aoua, * Be warned against the white men who 
dwell on the river bank’ ; finding the words ill- 
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placed, and not knowing that Parny had written 
them at the end of the eighteenth century, he 
sent his protests to the composer care of the 
publishers Durand. All this amused Ravel very 
much, but he did not disdain playing tricks on 
his interpreters. For example in the second of 
the Chansons Madécasses, dedicated to Fleury, 
the celebrated flautist, Ravel wrote over the 
flute solo ‘Like a trombone’, and was very 
amused at this difficulty, and at the reproaches 
of Fleury, for never can the flute give the 
illusion of a trombone. And now I will ask 
Louis-Jacques Rondeleux to sing Ravel’s 
Kaddisch* to end with a work which is of great 
breadth in every sense of the term, musically 
and morally. 


1Roussel Invocation* 

2Roussel Amoureux séparést 

3Fauré L’Horizon Chimérique* 

4Fauré Danseuse (Mirages)t 

5Hahn Offrandet (record : Columbia D.13099). 

6Hahn D’Une Prisont (record : Columbia D.13099). 

7Chabrier Liedt (record : Columbia D.13094). 

8Ravel Le Paon (Histoires Naturelles)* 

9Ravel Le Grillon (Histoires Naturelles)t (record : Columbia D.15179). 
10Ravel Le Martin-Pécheur (Histoires Naturelles)t (record : Columbia D.15179). 
11Ravel Kaddisch* 


*Louis-Jacques Rondeleux (baritone) accompanied by Jane Bathori. 


tLaura Coote (soprano) accompanied by Jane Bathori. 


tJane Bathori (mezzo-soprano) accompanying herself (record). 
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Y FIRST meeting with Edwin Fischer 

was in 1938 when he was invited to hold 
a three-weeks’ course in Interpretation by the 
Accademia di S. Cecilia in Rome. It was also 
the first day of a deep and warm friendship 
which lasted for over twenty years. He appeared 
to me as a formidable-looking gentleman who 
spoke in a deep, soft voice, listened intently and 
asked very few questions. I was rather in- 
timidated by the deep frown on his forehead and 
by a thick thatch of very fair hair which, I 
later discovered, hid the gentlest blue eyes I 
ever saw. I was at the time a pupil of Alfredo 
Casella, who greatly admired him and who had 
advised me to join his courses ; I had studied 
for three years at Cortot’s Ecole Normale de 
Musique in Paris and had followed Artur 
Schnabel’s courses in Tremezzo. My feelings 
towards Fischer were more of curiosity than of 
admiration as I had never heard him play and 
knew very little about him. He must have per- 
ceived some mistrust on my part because at the 
end of the first lesson he came up to me and 
began talking to me in rather hesitant Italian 
although he already knew that I spoke German 
very well. This may seem an unimportant de- 
tail but I feel that all first meetings depend 
upon such small details, and this one I have 
always remembered because to me it was an 
essential part of Fischer’s character. His main 
object, as a man and as an artist, was to 
establish a close circuit of communication with 


those around him ; as I was Italian, he knew no 
better way of gaining my confidence and making 
me feel at ease with him than to try to speak to 
me in my own language. It was obviously a 
good-will gesture because as soon as a feeling 
of mutual confidence was established (and this 
happened very soon) we always spoke nothing 
but German to one another. 


It would be impossible for me to speak of 
Fischer only as a pianist and as a teacher be- 
cause I loved him dearly and because his human 
characteristics were closely related to his pro- 
fessional qualities, as indeed they always are 
in everybody. He had an incredibly warm, 
innocent, honest and generous nature and I feel 
that it was this nature which was reflected in his 
playing all the time. His outlook on music was 
simple and straight-forward ; it was never too 
literary nor too scientific, but always spoke of 
his affection and respect for everything he was 
playing. He considered that every performance 
ought to reflect the player’s personality and ex- 
press his identity in respect of the music. There- 
fore he was never dogmatic as a teacher but 
was always ready to understand and to discuss 
his pupils’ point of view. On the other hand, he 
insisted that a well-balanced agreement should 
be struck between the player and the composer 
and that between the two there should be under- 
standing and respect for each other’s rights. 


(Lecture given at the Institute on 1 November 1961) 
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Edwin Fischer 


All his interpretations reflected his con- 
stant striving for a successful balance between 
the composer’s intentions and his own personal 
feelings towards the work. He always tried to 
help his pupils to find their own compromise 
between self-expression and a faithful reading 
of the score. He did not believe that absolute 
laws should exist to deal with interpretation 
of any work, but that rules should be made to 
fit each individual and that all individuals were 
equal before the composer. Collectivism and 
dogmatism distressed him deeply, and I am sure 
that in his heart he would have preferred plain 
anarchy to an impersonal servitude to ready- 
made ideals. 


Amongst many examples one could take 
of this wisely elastic attitude towards music, I 
shall take the matter of Fischer’s tempi. As far 
as I can remember he never played too fast nor 
too slowly. It would be more accurate to say 
that his Adagi never gave the impression of 
dragging or threatened to stop altogether but 
always flowed smoothly and easily, his Allegri 
were never so fast as to disregard the import- 
ance of each note or the rhythmic design of the 
piece. In establishing the correct tempo he never 
took it from the beginning but chose those 
sections where the rhythmic pattern was either 
noticeably enlarged or speeded up in relation to 
the rest of the piece. 


The same applied to a fast movement: if 
you could expect to come across a section where 
you had to play sixteen notes in a bar instead of 
eight, you had to gear your slower figuration to 
the faster one. Furthermore, he never took his 
tempo from the single bar but from the whole 
phrase of the main theme, as he considered that 
one bar taken alone had no real meaning and 
therefore could not be fully determinent. 


These were cardinal rules but their applica- 
tion was often allowed to vary slightly with his 
moods and with the way he felt when he sat 
down to play. Fischer was so utterly honest to- 
wards music that had he not thought that such 
inconsistencies were justified he would never 
have committed them. Although he advised his 
pupils on the matter of tempi and always 
stressed that to start a piece at the wrong pace 
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was to condemn the performance to inevitable 
failure, he never insisted that his own tempi 
should be taken as a model, only as a guidance. 
His own elasticity in basic tempi was also re- 
lated to some practical considerations he often 
put before us. He reminded us that all slow 
movements relied upon continuity of tone be- 
tween the notes; if this was not sufficiently 
sustained to carry the melodic line from one 
note to the next it would hopelessly dis- 
integrate ; particular attention should be paid to 
this factor when playing in a large hall where 
the sound had to travel further. Very fast move- 
ments in concertos may lead to diminished 
clarity and unity between orchestra and soloist 
and should therefore be treated carefully so as 
not to give the impression that they were both 
racing one another to the finishing line. He also 
said that tempi were too fast or too slow only 
when they sounded so, and that the way they 
sounded vastly depended upon the player’s own 
abilities. Some players simply could not play a 
very slow movement without falling asleep ; 
others did not possess the dash and agility to 
play prestissimo without giving the impression 
of being harassed. One should recognise one’s 
own limitations and act accordingly. 


Although Fischer liked his pupils to culti- 
vate a wide range of tone because this created 
variety of expression, he always warned them 
against falling in love with their own sound 
effects. His pianissimi were often deliciously 
soft and light as a feather, but they were never 
inaudible. He made very sparse use of the soft 
pedal and when one of his pupils once played 
something in a whispering manner he gently 
reminded her that people sitting in the gallery 
have as much right to hear everything as those 
sitting in the first row of the stalls. His dynamics 
were always sharply defined and he hated 
colourless playing, but he always looked for 
harmony in contrasts so as not to destroy the 
inner balance of the music. 


His own technique could never be described 
as faultless, not even when at its best, 
and his own playing was often open to 
criticism which he frankly acknowledged. 
Although he could dream of perfection for him- 
self and for others he held the sensible view that 
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absolute perfection is hardly the heritage of 
man. Man can make a perfect machine but is 
nevertheless himself subject to errors and fail- 
ings which are an inescapable part of human 
nature. Fischer’s greatness as a player was not 
so much reflected in the distinct elements of his 
playing as in the profound humanity of his 
playing. His tone captured the listener’s 
imagination not because it was strikingly 
beautiful or powerful but because it was always 
deeply eloquent. His best performances did not 
impress the audience because they were in- 
tellectually and technically perfect but because 
they were as perfect as man can be. Although 
he had no real virtuosity, and did not sound as 
if he had ever possessed it, he played each note 
in every passage as if it really mattered and not 
as a dazzling display of sheer bravura. He 
admired bravura and never disdained it as other 
players, classified by the critics as “* musicians ”, 
often did; but that bravura should be used 
simply as a shower of fireworks he 'thought in- 
conceivable even in works which only asked for 
virtuosity. 


Fischer’s most striking feature was an in- 
stinctive and infallible feeling for the shape and 
structure of a work. The eloquence of his play- 
ing of a phrase clearly resided in his capacity 
to shape the phrase so that it would enfold, 
evolve and breathe so naturally as 'to leave no 
one in doubt of its meaning and purpose. Al- 
though he held the view that nothing in music 
is unimportant, and spent hours and years try- 
ing to improve and correct all musical and 
technical details, this was to him the most im- 
portant of all. I have heard him try to coax his 
pupils or his orchestra for hours until he had 
obtained the desired results. He could or would 
not give lengthy and detailed explanations of 
what he wanted ; he would just sit at the piano 
and say: “ Listen, listen.. .”. Again and again 
he would play the same phrase and always 
shape it exactly in the same way, not a single 
breath in between the notes being an in- 
finitesimal fraction longer or shorter. That is 
why I said that this gift of his was instinctive, 
because it was unalterable and infallible. 


If this was the all-important detail, equally 
important it was that a piece of music should 
not be a series of details, no matter how per- 
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fectly contrived, but a harmonic structure in 
which all these details should fit. Although he 
was not a very good sight-reader, he had an un- 
canny ability to detect from the sight-reading of 
any piece all the essential harmonic, rhythmic 
and dynamic details which served to establish 
the musical discourse and the general architec- 
ture of the work. He alway stressed to his pupils 
the necessity to establish, first of all, where the 
music was going and by which paths it was going 
to get there. Once the actual plan of the work 
had been mapped out it should be held unfail- 
ingly together. Any performance, no matter how 
good, which wandered from this plan was as 
meaningless as reading at random the chapters 
of a book, And yet this was no coldly 
mathematical programming, of which Fischer 
would have been simply incapable, but only a 
deep understanding of the musical idiom and 
of the recognised necessity to express it clearly 
and coherently. After so many words have been 
said on the subject of musical idiom Fischer 
never forgot that the main object of an idiom is 
to allow people to communicate and understand 
one another. 


One of Fischer’s most remarkable achieve- 
ments remains the Toccata and Fugue in D 
major by Bach, one of the most fiendish pieces 
to hold together and to shape in any way that 
I have ever encountered, and an almost sure 
failure for all players. 


Fischer was particularly renowned for his 
performances of Bach. From other sources he 
was described as a great interpreter of the 
German classics. All players are doomed from 
the start, by their own inevitable limitations, to 
specialise in some composer or other. This only 
increases their limitations as it forces them to 
cultivate certain characteristics which are 
peculiar ‘to some types of music. To try to avoid 
being cast according to one’s audience or one’s 
critics’ reactions is such a risky affair that most 
players avoid it altogether. 


I have never heard Fischer utter any de- 
finite statement as to what was required to 
become an ideal interpreter of Bach or of any 
other composer. I feel therefore compelled to 
quote someone else’s views on this rather tricky 
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subject. I must choose Artur Schnabel’s be- 
cause he was a man who only held absolute 
Opinions, and because his opinions were 
governed by irrefutable logic. He once re- 
proached me for wanting to study only 
Beethoven Sonatas with him and for carefully 
avoiding testing his judgment on composers like 
Chopin or Debussy. I am quite sure that he had 
no desire whatsoever to teach me to play a 
Debussy Prelude or a Chopin Nocturne, as in- 
deed I doubt whether he had any desire to play 
them himself, but the fact that I was obviously 
reluctant to try his versatility gave him a 
wonderful opportunity to lecture me on this 
subject. 


He began by saying that music was only 
a series of symbols, of notes and musical 
notations, set out in various patterns which 
obeyed some definite rules of harmonic 
successions, of tonal attractions and of formal 
construction. All composers, he said, had at all 
times used this material, adding to it their 
imagination, their own feeling for the material, 
their own conception of how to use this material 
to the best advantage. As the basic material was 
the same for all composers—allowing for those 
modern composers who had used a different set 
of rules to write their works—it was obvious 
that the music should primarily rest on these 
basic ingredients, which the composer had 
written down in more or less specific terms, and 
which should be found, recognised and per- 
formed according to the composer’s intention. 
A set of chords, a piano, a crescendo, a 
prestissimo were all clear signs of the com- 
poser’s intentions and it mattered very little 
whether these symbols had been written down 
by Beethoven or by Debussy. In brief, they 
meant exactly what they said and could be 
clearly reproduced on any instrument. That was 
all there was to it, and it turned to dust the 
assumption that Mozart’s forte should sound 
as if it came from the next room and _ that 
Debussy’s piano should sound as if perpetually 
immersed in water. Similarly, a Beethoven 
crescendo leading to a fortissimo was basically 
the same as if Hindemith had written it. There- 
fore the ideal interpreter of all composers was 
the one who could perform what was written in 
the score using his accurate judgment and his 
intelligent understanding of such signs. 
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I have repeated more or less faithfully 
Schnabel’s words because they greatly reduce 
the importance of the criticism, often uttered in 
respect of Fischer’s playing, that he played all 
composers very much alike. There was, in fact, 
very little difference between the way he played 
Bach, Mozart, Brahms or Beethoven. The fact 
is that Fischer played these symbols that 
Schnabel mentioned as accurately as he knew, 
using his own personality as a medium to repro- 
duce them in his performances. 


When playing Bach, as far as I can re- 
member, he always used as a standard basis 
Busoni’s editions. To these basic indications 
laid down by Busoni he often added or de- 
tracted freely, according to his own judgment. 
Starting from the assumption that all Bach on 
the piano is a free transcription, surely the best 
guidance as how to transcribe each piece must 
be given by the player’s own feeling for the 
music in an abstract sense. Faithful accuracy in 
such transcriptions often succeeds in destroying 
rather than in transposing the full meaning of 
the work. One of the most striking examples I 
know is Brahms’s transcription for the left hand 
of Bach’s Chaconne, where even the difficulties 
of the double stoppings are needlessly and pain- 
fully reproduced. Although it is faithful to the 
original in the extreme it is one of the most 
boring, uninspiring, unimaginative, unsuccess- 
ful transcriptions I have ever come across. 


Fischer never considered that Mozart 
should be just dainty and well-mannered, two 
characteristics which hardly represent the great- 
ness of this composer. He often reminded his 
pupils that when Mozart conducted his own 
works he used to stamp his foot on the floor 
with such force that the buckle would fly off his 
shoe. 


Above all, and at all times he served the 
cause of music in love and humility. He never 
let a day pass without practising and always set 
aside a couple of months each year in which he 
did nothing but work on his repertoire. He 
never gave more concerts than he thought he 
could afford to give, never accepted engage- 
ments which entailed excessively long travelling. 
As he never consented to set foot in an aero- 
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plane, he was confined to Europe as the only 
place where he could play without having to 
spend many idle weeks on a ship. He often 
regretted that many players should choose to 
give two hundred concerts a year, playing night 
after night, without allowing themselves 
sufficient time in between to sit back and think 
about what they were playing. Although he was 
not rich, and playing was his livelihood as well 
as his whole life, he never undertook anything 
purely for gain. 


He maintained his own chamber orchestra 
at a time when such orchestras were considered 
just an eccentric luxury because he firmly be- 
lieved that training and conducting it increased 
his knowledge of music and indirectly improved 
his playing. He cultivated chamber music for 
the same reason and urged all his pupils to do 
the same. 


He played with such joy and dedication 
as ultimately to forget all the problems and 
dictates connected with interpretation. He could 
be intensely romantic and play exquisite rubato 
(as in the Third Movement of Schumann’s 
Fantasy) without ever being sentimental. He 
could be immensely gay and exuberant without 
any trace of exhibitionism. The last movement 
of Mozart’s piano Concerto K.503 could be 
picked as a clear image of  Fischer’s 
characteristics. It is not perfect but infinitely 
alive. Each note has the resiliency of a coiled 
spring. Nothing in it is merely pretty or pleasing, 
but exploding with vitality, and the melodic 
design flows smoothly and gently without 
coyness. 


Fischer’s conducting career was in itself un- 
important but only necessary as a part of his 
own musical training. He always repeated that 
no musician could live on a daily diet of his 
own instrument without becoming intellectually 
and stylistically starved. He often conducted his 
own concertos because he thought that he could 
thus achieve a better unity of intentions and a 
higher degree of understanding between soloist 
and orchestra. He also played, and indeed often 
improvised his own cadenzas, and although ‘the 
results were not always successful, it is fair to 
be reminded that this is what the cadenza of a 
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classical concerto was meant to be. He always 
encouraged his pupils to do the same; un- 
fortunately, his plea met nothing but opposition. 


It is hard to judge the full strength of 
Fischer’s playing from a few records. Fischer 
did not like recording or broadcasting ; he 
needed to see his audience in order to establish 
a personal contact with it. There is something 
anonymous and impersonal about recording and 
broadcasting which was alien to his nature and 
which restricted the exuberant flow of his im- 
mensely direct style of playing. 


During the last years of his life he was 
desperately tired and his playing, which never 
came easily to him, suffered badly from the 
effects of his ill-health. He had very high blood 
pressure which practically increased with every 
performance of a Brahms Concerto. He 
needed playing, however, not as an absolute 
economic necessity (he had no family, always 
lived very simply and asked little of life) but 
because it was the greatest solace and 
challenge he knew. The worst fate ‘that could 
have struck him was the illness which paralysed 
his hands so that for months he could not even 
hold a pen between his fingers. Without his 
music he was lost and utterly alone. It is very 
sad to think of Lipatti who died too soon, but 
it is even sadder to think that Edwin Fischer 
died too late. 


[ would like to end this talk by recalling an 
incident which I so clearly remember. At one 
of the last Summer Courses I attended a young 
Frenchman was playing Beethoven’s opus 111. 
It was a supremely competent performance, 
where everything was perfectly in place and 
beautifully executed. Yet the impression one re- 
ceived was of cold, dispassionate indifference. 
When he finished playing, Fischer went up to 
him and asked him: ‘Tell me, do you enjoy 
playing this sonata ?’ The young man admitted 
that he did not and proceeded to tell Fischer all 
that, in his opinion, was wrong with the work. 
Fischer listened to him without a word. He then 
said: ‘Why ‘then do you play it?’ ‘ Playing 
will be my profession’ replied the young man, 
‘and I feel I will do well in it’. ‘ But it will be 
terrible to choose playing as a profession if you 
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do not like it’ insisted Fischer. ‘ You will not 
be happy in it, and how can your playing give 
pleasure to others if it does not give any to 
you ?’ The thought of someone who played for 
no one, not even for himself, made him very 
sad. He was incapable of saying another word 
to this pupil, although he had infinite patience 
and spent hours with the merest amateur. He 
kept thinking about it and now and again shook 
his head and muttered to himself: ‘What a 
pity. Such a gifted young man. . . How can such 
young people age so quickly ? ’ 


In his opinion, to have lost faith, joy and 
interest in what one was doing was the only 
clear sign of senility. Although we, his pupils, 
were all years younger than him, he was really 
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the youngest of us all. One day, I remember, we 
went to Hellbrunn, a small village near 
Salzburg where there is a famous villa with a 
magnificent garden, full of fountains and very 
similar to Tivoli’s Villa d’Este. All the afternoon 
it poured and poured. With so much water 
coming down from the sky the last thing we 
really wanted to see was more water, in any 
form, or anywhere. We splashed miserably 
around in our galoshes, clutching our umbrellas, 
longing to go home. Only Fischer seemed to 
enjoy it all. He ran from place to place, poking 
his fingers into every hole, jumping over the 
puddles, as happy and excited as a ten-year-old 
boy on a school-outing. I shall treasure the 
evergreen memory of this man who, unlike us 
all, remained and will remain young for ever. 


Records played during the lecture : 


Concerto No. 5, E flat major, Op.73—First movement (extract) and second movement (with 


Concerto, C major, K.503—Last movement (extract) (with Philharmonia Orch. conducted by 


Sonata, G major, Op. 78—First movement (extract) (with Gioconda de Vito, violin). HMV. 


Beethoven 

Philharmonia Orch. conducted by Furtwingler). HMV. DB 21315-9. 
Bach Toccata, D major, BWV. 912. HMV. COLH. 45. 
Schumann Fantasia, C major, Op. 17—Last movement (extract). HMV. DB 6959-61. 
Mozart 

Josef Krips). HMV. DB 6604-7. 
Brahms 

ALP 1282. 
Bach 


HMV. DB 4420. 


Concerto No. 1, D minor, BWV. 1052—First movement (with Edwin Fischer’s Chamber Orch.). 


Edwin Fischer Discography 
IB IRINC IeNUMGrslas 


lL. As Pianist 


78 rpm 33 & 45+ rpm 
Gramo Victor Gramo Victor 
Bach 
Piano Solo 
Concerto, D Minor, after Marcello, BWV974 
—Adagio only *DA1389 ANS 23) 
(Coupled with Mozart; Minuet K.1) COLH45 
Chromatic Fantasia & Fugue, D_ minor, 
BWV903 (3 sides) DB4403/4 8680/1 COLH45 
Well Tempered Clavier—Prelude & Fugue 
No. 5, D major, BWV850 (1 side) DB4404 8681 
Organ Prelude & Fugue, E flat major, BWV 
552 (Arr. Busoni) DB1991 /2 7960/1 COLH45 
Well Tempered Clavier, BWV846-893—com- 
plete recording. Originally issued as Bach 
Society Vols : 
Nos. 1-12 DB2019/85 
Nos. 13-24 DB2292/8 
Nos. 25-34 DB2432/8 COLH46 / 501 
Nos. 35-43 DB2944/50 14235/41 
(Set M334) 
Nos. 44-48 (with English Suite No. 2, played DB3236/9 14873/6 
by W. Landowska, harpsichord) (auto DB (Set M447) 
8276/81) 
Fantasia, A minor, BWV922 DB3287 
Fantasia & Fugue, A minor, BWV904 DB3286 
Toccata, D major, BWV912 (3 sides) \ 
Chorale Prelude, Ich ruf’ zu dir, BWV639,' DB5687/8 
(Arr. Busoni) J 
Fantasia, C minor, BWV906 DB21182 
(Coupled with concerto, 3 claviers & Orch. (auto 
C major) DB9573) 


(Collection : 


BWV974, 903, 904, 912, 639, 906 reissued on COLH4S5, 33 rpm) 


Where no conductor's name is shown in a concerto the conductor is Fischer himself. 
All records are Gramophone Company (HMV) and associates, or Victor, unless otherwise stated. 


+ Records in the 33 & 45 rpm column are 33 rpm unless marked with a dagger. 
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With Orchestra 


Concertos 


D minor, BWV1052 (with E. Fischer Cham- 
ber Orch.) 


A major, BWV1055 (with E. Fischer Cham- 
ber Orch.) 


F minor, BWV1056 (with E. Fischer Cham- 
ber Orch.) 


(3 sides coupled with Mozart : Concerto 
K.534) 


(The three concertos above reissued as COLH15, 33 rpm) 


C major, 3 claviers, BWV1064 (with R. Smith, 
D. Matthews & Philharmonia Orch.) 
(5 sides coupled with Fantasia C minor, 
BWV 906) 
Coupled with Schubert : Moments 
musicaux 


Coupled with Mozart : Concerto K.503 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, 
BWV1050 
(With G. Morris, M. Parikian & Philhar- 
monia Orch.) 


Coupled with Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 


D_ major. 


Coupled with Mozart : Concerto K.466 


Sonatas 
No. 8, C minor, Ov. 13 (Pathétique) 
First recording 
Second recording 
(Coupled with Sonata, Op. 57) 


No. 3, A flat major, Op. 110 


No. 7, D major, Op. 10, No. 3 
No. 32, C minor, Op. 111 


No. 23, F minor, Op. 57 (Appassionata) 
First recording 


Second recording 
(Coupled with Sonata, Op. 13) 


Coupled with Schubert : Moments 
musicaux) 


Concertos 
No. 3, C minor, Op. 37 
(with Philharmonia Orchestra) 


78 rpm 
Gramo Victor 
DB4420/2 8570/2 
(auto (Set M252) 
DB7355/7) 
DB3081 /2 14430/1 
(Set M368) 
DB4679/ 80 18028 /9 
(Set M786) 
(Set M786) 
DB21180/2 
(auto 
DB9573/5) 
Beethoven 
DB3666/7 
DB3707/8 
DB2517/9 8792 
(auto (Set M279) 
DB7899/901) 


foo 


33 & 45+ rpm 
Gramo Victor 


ALP1103 
QALP10064 
E90066 


FALP375 LHMV1004 


tWHMV1004 


ALP 1084 
£90056 
QALP10037 
FALP308 


Angel35593 


LHMV8 


ALP1094 
QALP 10041 
FALP311 
E90060 


ALP 1271 
E90107 
FALP357 


ALP1094 
QALP10047 
FALP311 
£90060 


LHMV1055 


*BLP1063 
*QBLP5033 
*FBLP1068 
*E70039 

Tape HTB402 
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No. 4, G major, Op. 58 
(with Philharmonia Orchestra) 


No. 5, E flat major, Op. 73 
(1) (with Saxon State Orch. conducted by 


Bohm) 
(2) (with Philharmonia Orch. conducted by 
Furtwangler) 


Quartet, G minor, Op. 25, piano & strings 
(with members of Breronel Quartet) 


Ballade, G minor, Op. 118, No. 3 
Rhapsody, G minor, Op. 79, No. 2 


Intermezzo, E flat major, Op. 117, No. 1 


Intermezzo, B flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2 
Sonata No. 3, F minor, Op. 5 


(Coupled with Schumann: Fantasia) 


Symphonic Concerto, B min 
2nd movement (with Berlin Phil. Orch. con- 
ducted by Furtwangler) 


Chaconne, G major 


Suite No. 3, D minor—Ist, Sth & 6th movements 


Concerto, D major, Op. 21 
(with Vienna Phil. Orch.) 


Piano Solo 


Minuet, G major, K.1 
(Coupled with Bach : Adagio from Concerto, 
D minor after Marcello) 


Sonata, A major, K.331 


Fantasia, C minor, K.396 


Sonata, C major, K.330 (3 sides) | 
Romanze, A flat major, KAnh.205 


Fantasia, C minor, K.475 (3 sides) 
Romanze, A flat major, KAnh.205 


Gramo 


DBS5511/5 


DB21315/9 
(auto 
DB9661 /5) 


Brahms 


DBS5532/6s 
(7 sides) 


DB6437 
DB6478 


DB21213/5 
(auto 
DB9645 /7) 


Furtwingler 


DB4696/7s 
(3 sides) 


Handel 
*DA4401 
DB2378 


Haydn 
DB7657/8 


Mozart 


*DA1389 
DB1993/4 


DB2377 
DB3424 /5 


DB5S637/8 


78 rpm 


Victor 


1S O7 


8693 


*1693 


8696 
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33 & 45}, rpm 


Gramo 


*BLP1067 
*FBLP1081 
*GHLP1003 
*E70041 


ALP1051 
FALP30034 
(old No. 
FALP121) 
QALP 10024 
VALP536 
E90048 


*BLP1017 
*QBLP5023 


FALP267 
QALP10188 
E70025 


Victor 


LHMV4 


LHMV1065 
TWHMV1065 


*EK1001 
(Japan) 


Edwin Fischer Discography 


With Orchestra 


Concertos 
D minor, K.4662 (with LPO) 


(with Philharmonia Orch.) 


(Coupled with Brandenburg Concerto No. 5) 


E flat major, K.4822 (with orchestra con- 
ducted by Barbirolli) 


C minor, K.4912 (with LPO conducted by 
Collingwood) 


(Reissued coupled with Concerto K.453) 


G major, K.4533 (with E. Fischer Chamber 
Orchestra) 


(Reissued coupled with Concerto K.491) 


Gramo 


DB2118/21 
(auto 
DB7629/ 32) 


DB2681 /4 
(auto 
DB8015/8 


DB3339/42 
(auto 
DB8410/3) 


DB3362/4 
(auto 
DB8465/7) 


78 rpm 


Victor 


8321/4 


(Set M223) 


14089/92 
(Set M316) 


15056/9 
(Set M482) 


15050 
(Set M481) 
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33 & 457 rpm 
Gramo Victor 


*BLP1066 
*QBLP5039 
*E70040 
*FBLP25062 
(Old No. 
*FBLP1073) 


Angel35593 


COLH44 


COLH44 


(The four concertos above—K.466 in version with LPO—were reissued on 


Victor, Set LCT6013, 4 sides, 33 rpm) 


C major, K.5032 (with Philharmonia Orch. con. 
J. Krips) 


(Coupled with Bach: Concerto for 3 


claviers) 


Rondo, D major, K.382? 
Chamber Orchestra) 


(with E. Fischer 


Fantasia, C major, Op. 15 (Wanderer) 


Impromptu Op. 90, Nos. 1-4 


Reissued as— 


Moments musicaux, Op. 94, Nos. 1-6 
Nos. 1 & 4 


Nos. 2 & 3 
Nos. 5 & 6 


Nos. 1-6 complete, coupled with — 
Bach: Concerto for 3 claviers 


Beethoven : Sonata, Op. 57 


DB6604 /7 
(auto 
DB9287 /90) 


DB3110 


Schubert 


DB2276/8 
(auto 
DB7787/9) 


DB3484/6 
DB3481/9 


(auto 
DB8524/9) 
DB21551 


DB21568 
DB21578 


11-0031 
(Old No. 
15185) 


8373/5 


15152/7 
(Set M494) 


LHMV1004 
+WHMV1004 


FALP375 


COLH68 


ALP1103 
QALP10064 
£90066 

LHMV1055 
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Collection of songs by E. Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
with Fischer as accompanist 
An die Musik ; An Sylvia ; Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen ; Ganymed ; Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade; Im Friihling; Die junge Nonne ; 
Das Lied im Griinen; Der Musensohn ; 
Nachtviolen; Nahe des  Geliebten ; 
Wehmuth 
—omitting Ganymed; Die junge Nonne ; 
Nachtviolen & Nahe des Geliebten 


Reissues from above collection 


An die Musik; An Sylvia; Gretchen am 
Spinnrade ; Das Lied im Griinen 


Die junge Nonne; Nahe des Geliebten ; 
Wehmuth 


Auf dem Wasser zu singen ; Im Frihling ; 
Der Musensohn ; Nachtviolen 


Fantasia, C major, Op. 17 


(Coupled with Brahms, Sonata, Op. 5) 


Gramo 


Schumann 


DB6959/61 
(auto 
DB9419/21) 
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78 rpm 33 & 457 rpm 
Victor Gramo Victor 
COL33CX1040 
QCX10214 
FCX181 


Angel 35022 


Columbia 
(Japan) 
*Z7L38 


fSEL1564 
~ESO157 
tSEL1570 


#SEL1582 


QBLP5023 


FALP267 
QALP 10188 


2. As Conductor* 
(of Edwin Fischer Chamber Orchestra, except as stated) 


Concerto Grosso, B flat major, Op. 2, No. 9 


Well Tempered Clavier—Prelude & Fugue No. 
20, A minor, BWV865, Fugue only 
(arr. String Orch. by Fischer) 


Ricerare a 6 voci (from Musikalisches Opfer, 
BWV 1079) arr. Fischer 


Suite No. 3, D major, BWV1068—Air only 
(Coupled with Mozart : Symphony No. 33, 
side 5 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, F major 
(1) (with E. Fischer Chamber Orch.) 
(2) (with Philharmonia Orch.) 


Grosse Fuge, B flat major, Op. 133 (arr. String 
Orchestra) 


Symphony No. 104, D major 


Abaco 
DB3175 


Bach 


*DA4461 


DB4419 


DB3085 
(DB3002) 
(auto 
DB82580) 


DB7612/3 


Beethoven 
DB5547/8 


Haydn 


DB4615/7 
(auto 
DB8669/71) 


14418 

8660 

15045 

(Set M479) 
ALP 1084 
(QALP10031, 
FALP308) 
E90056 

12512/4 

(Set M617) 


LHMV1065 


TWHMV1065 


LHMV8 
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78 rpm : 33 & 45+ rpm 
Gramo Victor Gramo Victor 
Mozart 
Symphony No. 33, B flat major K.319 (5 sides DB3083/5 15043/5 
coupled with Bach: Suite No. 3—air) DB3000/2 (Set M479) 
(auto 
DB8258/60) 
Contretanz K.534 (Das Donnerwetter) DB4680 18028 LM6130 
(Coupled with Bach: Concerto F minor, ED159 (Set M786) 
side 3) 
Serenade No. 10 (Wind instruments) DB4693/5 17679/81 
B flat major, K.361—Ist, 3rd, 4th, 6th & 7th ED226/8 (Set M743) 
movements 
* * * 
The following existed in the archives of the German Radio 
RRG Beethoven : Concerto No. 5, E flat major, Op. 73 
788 / 96, 788/92, (with Berlin Radio Orchestra, conducted by Scherchen. Recorded 15 
793/944, & May 1930) 
7944/96 
Bln. lst movement only 
210.2904 / 5 (with Berlin Radio Orchestra, conducted by Eugen Jochum. Recorded 
29 October 1932) 
RRG Furtwangler : Symphonic Concerto, B minor 
$0570/78 1. Schwer 
50579 / 82 2. Adagio solemne 
50582 /87 3. Allegro—Allegretto moderato 
(with Berlin Phil. Orch., conducted by Furtwangler. Recorded 19 Jan. 1939) 
Bln. Mozart : Concerto, E flat major, K.271—-3rd movement—part only 
206.1004 / 5 (with E. Fischer Chamber Orch. Recorded 10 June 1932) 


ln the 33 rpm re-issue COLH 46/50 the English Suite No.2 played by Landowska is not included. 


2Cadenzas by Fischer. 
3Cadenzas by Fischer and Mozart. — 
4Records of concertos in which Fischer figures both as conductor and as pianist are omitted from this sec- 


tion. 


Abstracts 


Abstracts of some recent articles on Gramophone Record Libraries, compiled by Philip Plumb 


and Graeme Howard. 


Bryant, E. T., Indexing gramophone records. 
The Indexer, 2 (3) Spring 1961. 90-94. 


Systems of indexing are suggested for library and 
individuals’ collections. The index must show all the 
works in a collection together with their location, 
requiring analytical entries for recital disks and “ fill- 
ups ”. Intensive indexing is justified for the collections 
of public libraries, record manufacturers, and large 
special collections such as that of the BBC. An 
orchestral work may be entered under the com- 
poser, the conductor and the orchestra, the soloist 
(for a concerto or similar work), the musical form, 
the title, and the date. Soloists, both vocal and in- 
strumental, may have an entry, and there is value in 
making entries under solo instruments, especially 
those rarely heard in solo capacity. 


Choice should be made between entry under con- 
ductor or orchestra. The Gramophone classical LP 
record catalogue favours entry under orchestra, 
while the writer suggests the following example entry : 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. | see 
under: Malcolm Arnold, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir 
Adrian Boult... 


Full entry is not necessary under musical form : 
under ‘ Concertos’, for example ‘ Beethoven 5, piano; 
Brahms, violin . . . etc.’ are sufficient, allowing 
reference to be made under composer. 


The entry under composer should be fairly com- 
plete, thus : 


TCHAIKOVSKY, Peter I. 


Violin concerto in D major, op. 35. Decca SXL 
2029. 2 sides. 12in. [Stereo]. 


Campoli (vn), with L.S.O., cond, Argenta. 
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The indication that the recording is a stereophonic 
one is added since it is assumed that stereo discs are 
filed separately from monaural recordings. 


The extra entries under performer, etc., need be 
but brief. For the record listed above, the following 
should be adequate : 


CAMPOLI (Alfredo), violin 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin concerto, op. 35. Decca 
SXL2029 ; with L.S.O., cond. Argenta. 


Similar entries, if desired, could be made under 
the name of the conductor and/or London Symphony 
Orchestra. 


In the shelf arrangement of records it is advisable 
to keep separate sequences for the different forms of 
records. If the owner’s accession number is used, there 
is an advantage that the most recently bought records 
are together and susceptible of easy survey of the 
types of work bought. With manufacturers’ num- 
bers, the various companies’ issues may be kept to- 
gether, or in alphabetical order of prefix ; the latter 
uses a ready-made order, but may necessitate re- 
arrangement when new prefixes are introduced. For 
classical records, arrangement may also be under 
composer, soloist, chronological periods, or musical 
form. 


The writer discusses various uses of coloured in- 
dicators to make particular records more quickly 
accessible, and to correlate the index and the shelf 
arrangement. Any criterion of shelf order—size, 
maker’s number, accession number, colour, com- 
poser, etc., must be shown on the main entry in the 
index. The writer recommends the filing system 
known as Recocards, devised by Mr. William Diehmer 
of Chicago. 


Abstracts 


Library journal: Junior libraries section. 85 
(22) December 15, 1960. 


This issue, edited by Elizabeth W. Thomson of the 
Hewlett-Woodmere Public Library, N.Y., was con- 
cerned with the use of recordings in children’s 
libraries. The articles are abstracted below. 


Thomson, Elizabeth W. Records in the child’s life. 


The use of gramophone records in audio-visual 
education has been neglected in comparison with the 
use of other media. There is an important place in a 
child’s life for stories and music, and records are 
suitable for this purpose from the pre-reading stage 
onwards. Choice and review of such records should be 
left to librarians who are themselves working with 
children. Many of the best records are made by 
small firms and are not generally stocked by record 
shops. Advice is given on the presentation of records, 
their use in the library, classroom and home. Such 
records as Building a city, or of folk songs relating 
to the period or subject taught, can be used with 
benefit. 


Symposium on Programming with records. 


Several librarians describe their programmes of 
books, records and films for groups of children. Pro- 
grammes on India, the ballet, literature, and jazz are 
outlined. Records for jazz programmes at the 
Philadelphia Free Library are provided from the 
music department’s collection, which includes the 
Harvey Huston Jazz Library, a reference collection 
of 700 jazz recordings given by the Radio Station 
WKDN in Camden, N.J. The records had been used 
by Huston, a jazz reviewer for Down Beat Magazine, 
in his programme on WKDN. Members of the 
library staff and the University of Pennsylvania have 
demonstrated certain facets of jazz by recordings. It is 
found that the programmes are most successful with 
small groups, or as an introduction to a series in- 
cluding folk music and the works of such composers 
as Milhaud and Stravinsky who are considered to 
have contributed to the music of jazz. 


Current practices regarding records in libraries. 


The disparity in the results of the survey of 100 
libraries possessing collections of children’s records 
shows that the organisation of such collections is still 
in its experimental stages. Selection is made by the 
children’s librarian, an audio-visual specialist, or by 
committees of librarians and specialists in the field 
of child-education. Many report that special items 
are ‘tried out’ with groups of children. Of the 
libraries questioned half assign a special classification 
number to children’s records; some have devised 
heir own subject classification with mnemonic 
notation, within which records are variously 
irranged by composer, title, manufacturer’s number or 


1ccession number. 


Subject headings are either used or desired, and 
he consensus is that a service of printed cards for 
ecords would be welcome. A few libraries file cata- 
ogue cards for records with the general catalogue, 
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using different colours of card. The advantage of 
having the cards for books, records, films, pamphlets 
and periodicals in one sequence are asserted. More- 
over, some libraries report that they shelve children’s 
records in the children’s department, rather than in 
the record department: this has been found to in- 
crease circulation, and the risk of extra wear on 
records is considered worthwhile. 


Remarkable unanimity is shown in the exclusion 
of 45 rpm records. Though in this form the majority 
of children’s records are ephemeral, useful material 
is being produced, in addition to the 7-inch 78 rpm’s. 


Most libraries include records in bibliographies, 
and recommend them to teachers and youth leaders ; 
yet a third do not use them on children’s programmes. 


Reference is made to the Manual for the treatment 
of non-book material in school libraries published by 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., which lists the 
various ways in which the use of record collections 
may be promoted. 


Tilin, Marian. Treat records like books. 


A library should provide and correlate the widest 
selection of materials available. A minority of 
librarians recognise the importance of cataloguing 
records with books, but the practice should be fol- 
lowed in more libraries. At present only the people 
aware of the range of records issued can take ad- 
vantage of public library collections. As records can 
convey a sense of immediacy in relation to their 
subjects (e.g. the Congo crisis) borrowers must be 
guided to them as much as to books. 


Geiser, Cynthia. Selecting and using story recordings. 


Detailed criteria relating to the purpose of story 
recordings, their selection and presentation, are 
enumerated with a list of further reading. 


Cox, Carl T. The cataloguing of records. 


The assertion that the information for a catalogue 
entry should be taken from the record label or sleeve 
may not be acceptable to record archivists. The 
article suggests, however, a straightforward routine 
for catalogue entries, each record requiring the fol- 
lowing cards (i) the title card is the main entry, and 
should contain all information necessary to identify 
the record (ii) subject cards include the same in- 
formation using either the same headings as for 
books, or Wilson’s Filmstrip Guide (iii) shelf-list 
cards, including reference to any added entries. Added 
entries are required for composer, opus title, and 
performers. When dealing with records in series, the 
series title is the main entry. 


For circulation the record should be in a stronger 
sleeve than the original, with the latter pasted on to 
the sleeve. 


Examples of catalogue entries are included, and 
reference is made to the periodicals Children’s 
Record Reviews (Box 192, Woodmere, N.Y.) and 
Audio-Cardalog (Box 1771, Albany 1, N.Y.). 


Book Reviews 


The International Red Label Catalogue of 
‘DB’ & ‘DA’ His Master's Voice Recordings, 
1924-1956. Book 1—‘ DB’ (12-inch) by John 
R. Bennett & Eric Hughes (‘ Voices of the 
Past’, Vol. 4). Lingfield, Surrey : Oakwood 
Press. 1961. 400 p. Facsimile typescript. 42s. 


The publishers continue their invaluable work of 
issuing carefully compiled numerical lists of records 
with the present attractively bound book devoted to 
HMV DB (12-inch) records. The corresponding list 
of ‘DA’ (10-inch) records and a ‘D’ and *E” list 
will appear in due course. The scope of the “DB’ 
volume is necessarily far wider than that of previous 
“Voices of the Past’ issues, which seem to have 
originated as a series intended for the collector of 
vocal records ; indeed it is somewhat misleading to 
include in it the series, as many prospective pur- 
chasers, not primarily interested in singers, may 
think, from the title on the spine, that it does not 
refer to (eg) instrumental and orchestral records. The 
reference on the title-page to the years 1924-1956 may 
also mis-direct some who do not read the preface by 
Alan Kelly and note therein that although the DB 
series started in 1924 it included many valuable re- 
cords which had appeared in single-sided form long 
before that date. 


Taking into account the extent of the series, the 
long period of its currency, and the eminence of the 
artists included in it—at least in the earlier years— 
the ‘ DB’ series was the most important in the whole 
history of record publication, and the appearance of 
this remarkable list is a long-awaited event in disco- 
graphical circles. The work of compilation has clearly 
been done with great thoroughness, but the book 
contains one or two features which will not please 
everyone. For example, matrix numbers are given 
for most vocal records but not for orchestral or 
instrumental, there appears to have been little or no 
attempt to quote titles in the original language rather 
than in that found on the record labels, and the 
language in which a vocal work is sung is often not 
stated. Such lapses from perfection are however less 
serious in a work such as this, which aims to be 
something in the nature of an index, than they would 
be in a source book such as the World’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music. 


In spite of such small blemishes the work will be 
invaluable for any institution or research worker 
engaged in trying to trace records, and the compilers 
deserve the highest praise—and the gratitude of the 
entire discographical world—for their persistence in 
bringing their great task to a successful conclusion. 

A.H. 


Tudor Church Music by Denis Stevens. 
London: Faber. 1961. 93 pp. & E.P. disc. 35s. 


This is the first of a new series of books which mark 
a revolution in music-book publishing by including 
a gramophone disc of recorded illustrations. Mr 
Stevens’ scholarship and practical musicianship are 
widely-known and admired : both are evident through- 
out this volume which, though it contains the fruits 
of much original research, is written in a simple style 
that will appeal to specialists, amateurs and music- 
lovers equally. As an up-to-date introduction to the 
richest era of English church music it fills a gap 
which has long been felt ; too many histories of music 
concentrate on Elizabethan music to the virtual ignor- 
ing of that written during the reigns of earlier Tudor 
monarchs. Beginning with an account of the Catholic 
liturgy and the changes brought about by the Re- 
formers, the author demonstrates the fundamental 
necessity of viewing all ecclesiastical music of this 
period in its liturgical context. The subsequent chap- 
ters discuss music for the Ordinary of the Mass; the 
motet ; music for the English rite; and the part 
played by instruments. An appendix lists all com- 
positions available in cheap performing editions : the 
number is much larger than might be supposed and 
should encourage church musicians to enlarge their 
repertoire. The works recorded are all unfamiliar, 
being selected to show diverse stylistic aspects :— 
Fayrfax, Sanctus (from Mass Tecum principium) ; 
Blitheman, responsory In pace idipsum ; Robert Stone, 
The Lord’s Praier ; Byrd, O Lord, make Thy servant 
Elizabeth our Queen. They are sensitively performed 
by the Ambrosian Singers directed by Mr Stevens on 
a disc of high quality. The appearance of the book is 
fully worthy of the contents : quarto size, well-bound, 
beautifully printed on good paper with wide margins 
and clear music examples. It is to be hoped that 
companion volumes will not be long delayed. 
ANTHONY MILNER 
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SOUND TO 
REMEMBER 


LOCKWOOD HIGH QUALITY REPRODUCERS 
ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN ALMOST 

EVERY BROADCASTING & TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


MODELS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC USE 


LOCK WOOD 


ACOUSTIC AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


LOWLANDS ROAD 


HARROW 


MIDDX 


BYRON 3704 


The Long Playing Record Library Ltd. BRAPFORD- 16 Ivegate 


THE L/P LIBRARY 


POSTAL SERVICE 


operates anywhere in the British Isles 
(except Eire). 


The annual subscription for member- 
ship is a guinea and the hiring charges 
range from 1d. to 3d. per day for 
each disc borrowed. 


@ You only pay for the time you 
actually have records in your pos- 
session, not for time in transit. 


@ Records are in immaculate con- 
dition. 


@ A complete range includes every 
important classical issue Mono and 
Stereo (and in stereo a wide selec- 
tion of light music too). 


@ Packing is simple and foolproof. 
@ Return of Post changing service, 


and you may change records as 
frequently as you wish. 


Send a large s,a.e. for details of all L.P,R,L 
services 


THE 4th MARCH FESTIVAL OF 
LIVE AND RECORDED MUSIC at 
NORBRECK HYDRO, BLACKPOOL 
23rd-25th March, 1962, will be bigger 

and better than ever 


Programmes include : 


Demonstrations in Retrospect by 


Gilbert Briggs with L. Goossens 
(oboe) and E. Knight (piano). 

Humour on Record by George Martin 
(of E.M.1I.). 

The Language of Music by Alec 
Robertson. 

Nights at the Round Table by W. A. 


Chislett. 

Dr. Ridley Prescribes by J. Ridley of 
Audio Fidelity. 

Tape Today by John Borwick. 

40 Years of Loudspeakers by Ralph 
West. 

Technical Forum introduced by Percy 
Wilson. 

Risques Disques No. 2 by Donald 
Aldous. 

Opera Forum with E. Greenfield, 
M. Marcus. 

Spoken Word in Stereo by Harley 
Usill (of Argo). 

A new look at Gilbert & Sullivan by 
A. Jacobs. 

And a live orchestral concert plus a 

performance of ‘ Carmen’. Intending 

guests are advised to book immedi- 

ately. Write now for full programme 

and booking form to address below. 


LONDON 
33 Catherine St., W.C.2 
(opposite ‘ My Fair Lady’) 
MANCHESTER 
8 Deansgate 


THE L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL 


CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOK 


Brand New 1961/62 Edition 


5/- 


Plus 6d. Post & Packing 


This is a selective catalogue listing all 
the recommended classical LPs issued 
to date (mono and stereo). Only re- 
cords of a high standard of perform- 
ance and recording are included. Thus 
this publication is an admirable 
collector’s guide. In addition the 
handbook includes much helpful in- 
formation about the care of LPs, the 
problems of styli and groove-jumping 
and correct reproduction of records. 


AVAILABLE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS 


THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD. 
SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 


@ 
LATEST RELEASES To Dp ic 


TOP 64 YUGOSLAV DANCES. The Tina Rozanc Ensemble. Five dances from a rich and 
varied culture. 


TOP 65 DANCING SARDANAS. Orquestra Cobla Solers. A “live” recording of the 
famous Catalonian dances with their vivid and unusual orchestration. 


TOP 66 ALL FOR ME GROG. A. L. Lloyd with chorus (accom. banjo and concertina). 
English drinking songs. 


TOP 67 FAR OVER THE FORTH. Ray and Archie Fisher (with guitar accompaniment). 
Folk Song stars of Scottish T.V. Ballads and songs from Scotland. 


TOP 68 BY MORMOND BRAES. Dolina Maclennan and Robin Gray. (With guitar 
accompaniment.) Songs from the Islands and Lowlands of Scotland. 


TOP 69 SONGS SPUN IN LIVERPOOL. The Spinners. Scouse songs and sea songs by 
Liverpool’s famous folk group. 


TOPIC RECORDS LTD., 27 Nassington Road, London, N.W.3. 
HAMpstead 9983 


record iton 


evasonor 


magnetic tape 


Ask your dealer for 
free descriptive leaflet 


GEVAERT LIMITED 
BRENTFORD MIDDX. 


ee ee ee i 


FOLKWAYS 


FS 3886 Phonograph Cylinder transcriptions. Vol. I. 
FS 3887 Phonograph Cylinders. Vol. II. 

FW 8882 Peking Opera ‘ The Ruse of the Empty City ’. 
FC 7744 Calypso—Lord Invader. 

FW 6865 Trinidad Steel Band. 

FE 4461 Jamaican Cult Rhythms. 

FM4011 Drum Dances of Carriacou. 


just some of the titles from the huge Folkways catalogue from: 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


SEEREO AT HOME... 


“But don’t you need a large room?” This oft-repeated question is symptomatic of what is probably 
the most common misconception concerning stereo. In fact, it is mono reproduction which is vitally 
affected by the acoustical character of your listening room and requires a good deal of space in 
which to “breathe”, whereas stereo already contains its own “built-in” acoustics (that of the hall, 
studio or church where the recording was made) and thus needs no positive co-operation from 
your room. Stereo will suffer if the room is too large and over-resonant, but thrives on the condi- 
tions found in a well-furnished lounge of small to average size. 

Nor is it true that stereo equipment is more difficult to accommodate in your home : the results 
obtainable from a pair of small, bookcase-type loudspeaker units (e.g. the CQ Junior—10 x 9 x 
17in.) are more satisfying by far than mono reproduction from a much larger and costlier single 
system ! We shall be delighted to have the opportunity of proving our point; you only have to 
visit our pleasant Queensway studio, where you can listen at leisure to the music you love best on 
a wide range of hand-picked mono and stereo equipment. Among recent additions to our range 
we highly recommend the Archon Stereo Amplifier and FM Tuner, while the new Tandberg 6 Stereo 
Tape Unit—a 4-track, 3-speed model, whose remarkable performance at 3} in./sec. gives you six 
hours mono or three hours stereo recording of first-rate quality on one 1,800ft. reel of tape cost- 
ing only 50s.!—has proved a sensational success. 

MUSIC IN THE HOME represents an unequalled service embracing every aspect of the subject : 
it includes frank advice concerning the choice of recordings (backed by more than 15 years’ record- 
reviewing activity), not to mention the most expert and helpful after-sales service to be found any- 
where. The latest record releases are surveyed in LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our weekly series of 
free recitals—2 to 4.30 every Saturday afternoon—at which all are welcome. Programme details 
can be obtained in advance by telephone ; any problems you may have concerning records or 
equipment can be discussed after the recital. 

Hours of business : 9.30 to 5.30 (9.30 to 7 Fridays; Closed Thursdays). 


Thomas Heinitz MUSIC IN THE HOME 
BAYswater 2077 100 Queensway London W 2 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
RECORDED SOUND 


(limited by guarantee) 


President: Viscount Esher, G.B.E. 
Secretary: Patrick Saul 


The principal object of the Institute is to preserve for posterity sound 
recordings of all kinds—including music of all countries and periods; literature 
and drama; language and dialect; speeches and historical events; and the 
sounds of animals—and to serve as a centre for their study. 


The Institute arranges lectures and recitals, and acts as a centre for 
information and documentation; its library contains books and periodicals in 
many languages and printed matter relating to records, including catalogues 
issued by record companies. 


* 


It is a non-profit-making company limited by guarantee and is recognised 
by the Minister of Education and Inland Revenue as an educational charity. 
It has received financial help from the Arts Council of Great Britain, the 
London County Council, the Pilgrim Trust, the Charles Henry Foyle Trust 
of Birmingham and the Sir Ernest Cassel Educational Trust. 


Support is also given by individual subscribers who enrol as Friends of 
the Institute (minimum annual subscription, one guinea or $3.50). 


* 


The public has responded generously to the Institute’s appeal for 
records to help in building up a national collection, and the average rate of 
intake is about 1,000 records each month. The collection is nevertheless very 
incomplete, and offers of records of all kinds are welcome. 


* 


Hours of opening are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Mondays to Fridays). 
Appointments may be made to hear records during these hours; also by 
special arrangement, during the evening until 10 p.m. 


* 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, British Institute of 
Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (MUSeum 4507). 
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